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The enactment of a law to provide wage-earners 
Public Not with workmen’s compensation is not the end of a 
Private Control movement to establish a right of these citizens, 
but only a step toward that end. The opposition 
to a law in effect is just as vigorous as in the beginning and has acquired 
skill. The main source of opposition is private insurance companies. 
It was a mistake not to exclude these companies from the field instead 
of permitting them to become agencies for administering social legisla- 
tion. An agency operating commercially is in fundamental conflict with 
administration of social legislation. The first decision with regard to 
workmen’s compensation which either clears the field or complicates 
it is between setting up an exclusive state fund or commercial insurance 
companies for paying benefits for the victims of accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases. Experience and financial facts are conclusively in 
favor of the exclusive state fund. Data published by the Division of 
Labor Standards of the U. S. Department of Labor show that for 
every dollar paid in workmen’s compensation, in 1937, private insur- 
ance companies collected $2.58 in Indiana; $2.32 in Maryland; $2.21 
in Oklahoma; $1.95 in Missouri; $1.81 in New Jersey; $1.76 in New 
York; while the competitive state fund collected $1.18; $1.68 in 
Oklahoma. In North Dakota and Ohio where there are exclusive state 
funds—$1.00 in benefits represented $1.08 and $.97 respectively in 
collections. However, in Ohio costs of administration are paid from 
general taxes. 
Judged by standards of economy and efficiency the exclusive state 
fund is basic for securing a compensation measure securing workers 
against industrial hazards. 
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The second fundamental is a blanket provision for compensation 
against all industrial injuries—occupational diseases as well as acci- 
dents. It is important that occupational diseases should not be sepa- 
rated from workmen’s compensation as a “model” bill sponsored by 
accident insurance companies seeks to do. This proposal seems to be 
allied with the movement to separate industrial hygiene from depart- 
ments of labor and administration of the rights of labor. To assure 
workers of benefits under workmen’s compensation a governmental 
agency must prove the existence of industrial hazards and only an 
agency understanding labor problems and workers rights is in a posi- 
tion to give this service. The administration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion should be in the Department of Labor. In addition organized 
labor must shoulder a permanent responsibility for the maintenance 
and betterment of workmen’s compensation laws. Adequate security 
will result from constant vigilance and diligent study. 


In the January issue of this magazine we commented 
Suspicion on the decision of the Circuit Court overruling 
Not Evidence the order of the National Labor Relations Board 
severely criticizing the Board for its failure to main- 
tain a judicial attitude. The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit has now overruled the Board in the Waterman Steamship case. 


The Court said: 


The National Labor Relations Board has wide discretion in ad- 
ministering the National Labor Relations Act, but in so doing it must 
deal fairly with all parties. It has the duty to decide the case before 
it on all the evidence and should not arbitrarily cast away all the un- 
disputed evidence that is inconsistent with its findings. If its findings 
are supported by substantial evidence they should stand. The test of 
substantial evidence, however, is not satisfied by evidence which merely 
creates a suspicion. 


These two cases illustrate how the Board has contributed to the 
dismemberment of the Seamen’s Union built up by that leader of world- 
wide reputation, Andrew Furuseth, and provided opportunity for the 
organization of a dual union. 

The Waterman decision relates a simple union situation without 
any complicating element such as the sit-down strike involved in the 
first decision. The Waterman Steamship Corporation had an agree- 
ment with the International Seamen’s Union of America. Two of its 
boats—the Fairland and the Bienville—were returning to Mobile. 
When the boats arrived in Tampa they were boarded by an organizer 
of the National Maritime Union who persuaded the seamen to join 
that organization. The boats proceeded from Tampa to Mobile 
where the trip ended. The crews were discharged, paid and signed off 
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in the regular way. The Bienville was laid up for repairs from July 
5 to August 1. The Fairland went into dry dock. When the ships 
were ready for service, the Corporation in accord with its agreement 
with the Seamen’s Union, employed members of that organization. 
Those members of the old crews who had joined the National Mari- 
time Union were not reemployed because the company observed its con- 
tractural relations. 

A complaint of unfair labor practices was filed and the National 
Labor Relations Board held hearings. The company was directed to 
break its contract, offer “‘reinstatement”’ with back pay and reasonable 
value of maintenance for the time during which they were laid off to 
the men the company had not rehired. The Board assumed that the 
conclusion of the voyage and the signing off of shipping articles did not 
terminate employment. 

In deciding this case Federal Circuit Judge McCord said: 


“Careful reading of the evidence discloses that the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation has been dealing fairly with the labor unions. 
Where a majority of its employees in a particular class were members 
of a union it contracted to employ men who belonged to that union 
regardless of the union’s affiliation. It has not organized a company 
union, sponsored any certain union, or discharged its employees for 
union activity or affiliation. It entered into contract and gave prefer- 
ence of employment to members of the International Seamen’s Union 
of America for the reason that its members were in the majority. We 
have heretofore held such employment contracts to be valid. Penin- 
sular & Occidental §. 8. Co. v. National Labor Relations Board, 98 F. 
(2d) 411. 

The evidence is virtually without dispute that repairs on the S. S. 
Bienville and S. S. Fairland had been planned by the company long be- 
fore the crews changed their membership from one union to another. 
When the ships were laid up for repairs it was only for reasons of 
economy, we think, that the crews were discharged. There was no 
effort on the part of the company to make war on the unions. The 
evidence does not even point in that direction. Some of the members 
of the crew were employed in the shops while the ships were laid up. 
The Waterman Corporation’s engineers were members of the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association, an affiliate of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, and they were members and so belonged before 
these vessels went to sea. No effort was made to discharge them, and 
we may conclude that all of them, except O’Connor of the S. S. Azalea 
City, are yet working for the company. The finding of the Board that 
the ships were laid up as an excuse to get rid of the men is based on 
suspicion and not on the evidence. 

When the time came to employ crews for the Bienville and Fair- 
land, after they had been repaired, the company was bound under its 
contract to select its unlicensed employees from the membership of the 
International Seamen’s Union of America. The Board by its order 
would penalize the company for keeping this contract.” 
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One of the problems in administering law is to coordi- 
“Learners” nate rules and regulations with those of another law 

impinging on the field, so that there may be a coordi- 
nated effort to follow the best procedure and afford the maximum pro- 
tection. Under vocational education we find cooperative classes or 
students spending part of their time in school for academic instruction 
and the other part learning the occupation as an employee. Labor has 
insisted that such part-time student-workers should be employed and 
paid a minimum rate equal to that paid other unskilled workers. This 
wage provision is necessary to protect the learners against exploita- 
tion and to safeguard the standards of other workers. 

Under the N. R. A. and now under the Wages and Hours Act, 
employers have tried to make learners exempt from the minimum wage 
standards. Where even a sub-minimum was sanctioned under N. R. A. 
the way was open for employers to evade standards and qualifications 
essential to maintaining production efficiency as well as industrial 
equity. N.R. A. experience led to the conclusion that where learners 
were necessary in order to train highly skilled workers, learners should 
be paid the minimum rate paid unskilled workers—in other words 
experience rejected exemptions from the minimum rate. 

Despite this experience we find the administrations of the Public 
Contracts Act granting sub-minima of learners and proposals for 
“tolerance” for learners are developing under Wage and Hours. 

Efforts to preserve the minimum wage principle must center in 
Washington in making the rules and regulations for Federal Adminis- 
tration but insistence upon at least minimum wages to all learners in 
vocational cooperative classes must devolve upon local agencies. 

The committee on education of every central labor union should 
investigate prevailing practices in their respective communities. If the 
information on wage compensation paid student or cooperative work- 
ers is not available then insistent pressure should be used to have the 
information collected and to establish such collection as a part of nor- 
mal reporting. Labor must insist that the learner status should exist 
for the development of workers and should not be used to undermine 
labor standards. 

The minimum wage principle can be established and maintained 
only through the organized cooperation of workers—that is through 
unions. This fundamental principle should be basic in administration 
of labor law. 


Our political institutions are controlled by democratic 
Our Foreign ideals and have grown out of a deep-rooted desire for 
Policy freedom. Independence from foreign control and the 
principle of representation made possible the develop- 
ment of political democracy within our boundaries. As a new and rela- 
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tively unimportant nation, we were not concerned with the struggle 
for territorial expansion and aggrandizement that harried the Old 
World. Of world powers, we asked only to be let alone to develop in 
peace and freedom. In our own affairs we have found that political 
democracy must go hand in hand with economic democracy. Doubt- 
less this is a general principle. 

In our Federal government it has seemed wise to establish and 
maintain a balance of power between the Executive and Congress. We 
have tried to maintain the same balance in the field of foreign policy 
with Congress deciding policies, and the President dealing with specific 
situations in accord with policies outlined. The Neutrality Act of 
1937 is based on this principle and to change it at the present time is 
to create an apprehension that we are changing our foreign policy. 
Any change may add to war fears. American labor wants peace—not 
war. We therefore ask that the present Neutrality Act be continued 
in effect. 

In the present difficult international situation, strong pressure has 
been behind a proposal to increase the President’s authority and respon- 
sibility under the Neutrality Act. The purpose is to make possible 
quick and efficient action in crisis. To follow this course is to adopt the 
procedure of foreign countries and to abandon the safeguards of our 
traditional democracy without assuring peace in the world. 

For centuries the nations of Europe have relied upon force in 
their relations with other countries. Power politics still dominate this 
field. Some countries have their spheres of influence defined and estab- 
lished, others are less fortunate or more recently set to the task of 
developing power. Foreign influence rests on territories and arma- 
ments. If the United States is asked to participate in European mat- 
ters, we must come into the zone of power politics after policies have 
been determined, commitments have been made and a crisis reached. 
Our interference would mean nothing for peace. The aggressor nation 
of one generation defends the status quo of the next. 

The welfare of the United States is tied up with the progress of 
democracy in living and we have found that political democracy is in- 
separable from economic democracy. Any basis for cooperation be- 
tween the United States and other governments for world peace must 
be in accord with these basic principles so that there might be mutual 
understanding and joint action for industrial and political democracy 
for all nations. 

We are not insensitive to the struggle going on in the world, 
but amending our Neutrality Act in such a crisis would not express 
our desire for world peace but would be interpreted as partisan 
action. American Labor is profoundly concerned for peace and for 
developing the practices and agencies for maintaining peace between 
nations. In the light of World War experience we hold that war 
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settles nothing and that future generations should not be asked to serve 
in the trenches. The Neutrality Act of 1937 is a defense against 
entanglements in the disputes of other countries. 


As organized labor becomes an accepted social in- 
Labor and stitution, it has a right to ask for special group serv- 
Libraries ices from social agencies. The unions of a locality 

can with reason turn to the Public Library of their 
locality and ask that a special labor division be developed with a spe- 
cialist in charge able to advise and serve their group. 

In such a division should be accumulated the major union pub- 
lications; the publications and bulletins of the Federal Departments 
developing information Labor needs; the chief state publications bear- 
ing on labor; histories of labor movements and autobiographies of 
labor men; histories of industries and technical development; statis- 
tical and other data disclosing the social progress of Labor. Informa- 
tion on current and continuing problems of Labor should be accumu- 
lated and made accessible to those dealing with the problems. 

The special librarian in charge of the labor division should have 
special fitness for the work and should be able to help workers with 
their problems and in addition put them in touch with other persons and 
sources of help. 

A library like any other public agency becomes aware of a group 
need as the group asks for service. The first step in securing services 
from the public library should be a request from the central labor union 
which may be submitted by the officers of the central labor union or its 
committee on education. Whoever makes the request should be pre- 
pared to follow through the proposal and maintain an advisory rela- 
tionship to the labor division in the library and its service. The request 
on the library when granted must be followed by additional steps neces- 
sary to show union members how they can benefit and so help the divi- 
sion become a useful, constructive service to the community. 

Libraries, like other public agencies, are not justified in develop- 
ing services that do not meet an existing need. Here is a good field 
for Labor to take the initiative. A representative of an international 
union has already urged such a service in the American Library Asso- 
ciation and found understanding response. Labor locally must plan 
for its own needs. Some central labor unions have developed excellent 
labor libraries but library services require a larger budget than the 
union can underwrite. We should therefore look to the tax supported 
agency. We have heard much spoken of the dignity of Labor. Here 
is an opportunity to get action that will create a service expressing 
that dignity in practical terms. Every central labor union is urged 
to take action. 
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Two key European countries are ruled by the na- 
Take a Second tional-socialist groups and have undertaken economic 
Thought planning in the interests of the whole state. In both 

of these countries the first step for power was aboli- 
tion of the trade union movement and the substitution of organizations 
controlled by the government. Such suppression of unions has made 
a real appeal to some employers who find unions inconvenient, but 
before extending their approval in the interests of business these 
employers should examine what happens to industries under the 
totalitarian state. 

Industries also lose freedom, and private initiative for planning 
and control of industries are also taken over by the government. Let 
no employers treasure the delusion they will be free while Labor will 
be shackled. Prices and wages are both controlled equally with 
employment for labor and disposal of goods produced. In Germany 
a deficit of raw materials and food has resulted in expansion of acre- 
age, very detailed supervision over farm produce, including crops, 
amounts of fertilizer, use of machinery and supply of agricultural 
labor. Agriculture and science have been busy in developing sub- 
stitutes for commodities not produced in Germany. Foreign trade is 
controlled by the State and financial institutions are subordinated to 
the Four-Year Plan, the core of which is rearmament. 

To meet difficulties developing in industries the Government ap- 
pointed ‘‘commissars” for the automobile, the machine, the construc- 
tion and the power industries. These commissars control production 
capacity, priority and dictate regimentation for labor and rationaliza- 
tion for the industry. Such is planning in Nazi-Germany. 

In Fascist Italy all employers and employees are required to 
belong to their appropriate organization. All of industry is divided 
into five branches or syndicates: agriculture, industry, trade and com- 
merce, banking and insurance, arts and professions. One organiza- 
tion covers all in the last branch, while in the other four there are 
separate organizations for employees and employers. Under each 
branch there are separate national federations for each industry. 
Italy says it prefers to leave industry to private initiative but that as 
private industry is a matter of public concern the State should and will 
intervene. To make Italy economically independent a National Re- 
search Council was created. When private initiative is lacking or insufh- 
cient and the interests of the State are involved, State intervention 
may assume control and give assistance or direct management. State 
control over finance assures compliance. 

American industrial executives should think twice before inviting 
dictatorial control in this country. Planning and efficiency are possible 
under private initiative under a representative procedure. We do not 
have to accept dictatorships to secure economic planning. Rather the 
better and safer way is to build on what we have. 











THE COORDINATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE AND RELIEF* 


DANIEL L. GoLpy 


N developing a general program 
I of unemployment assistance in 
this country, we have tended to 
classify unemployed groups and to de- 
velop special programs for each class. 
Most States have enacted assistance 
laws to provide separately for the 
aged, the blind, and mothers with de- 
pendent children. We have further 
classified the unemployed workers on 
relief as employables and unemploy- 
ables. The needs of the employables 
are presumably met by a Federal 
Works Program, while the unemploy- 
ables are left to the “tender mercies” 
of State and local relief systems. 

In enacting an unemployment insur- 
ance program in the United States, 
we have pursued this policy further, 
and have created a new category—the 
“normally employed” worker. ‘The 
basis for this category is the assump- 
tion that we can distinguish between 
workers who are regularly attached 
to the labor market and those who 
are chronically unemployed. For the 
normally employed worker we pro- 
vide unemployment benefits as a mat- 
ter of right, based on a previous earn- 
ings record. The maximum duration 
of such benefits is relatively short— 
in most States it does not exceed 16 
weeks. The short duration of bene- 
fits reflects the purpose of the pro- 
gram, i. e., to compensate for normal 


*A paper delivered by Daniel L. Goldy, 
Executive Assistant, Illinois Division of Un- 
employment Compensation, at the joint session of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation 
and the American Sociological Society, held in 
Detroit, December 29, 1938. 


unemployment of the intermittent va- 
riety as distinguished from long-dura- 
tion, depression unemployment. 

Workers who do not come within 
the category of the “normally em- 
ployed” are to be handled by a public 
works program or relief, based on a 
needs test. While it is generally 
agreed that our present relief pro- 
gram is not adequate to cope with the 
need for unemployment assistance, the 
enactment of unemployment insurance 
is based on the presumption that an 
adequate and permanent relief pro- 
gram will be adopted to care for those 
workers who are not covered by such 
insurance. 

This categorical method for deal- 
ing with the needs of the unemployed 
should logically include a program of 
sickness insurance to compensate those 
unemployed workers who are tempo- 
rarily removed from the labor market 
because of sickness. The complete 
system thus provided would rest on 
the final assumption that the coverage 
of these various programs will be so 
extended as to include all individuals 
who would properly fall within them. 

The alternative to this system— 
which system we have already adopted 
in part—is to provide one comprehen- 
sive unemployment assistance pro- 
gram which does not provide special 
treatment for special groups of un- 
employed workers. The proponents 
of such a program argue that the dis- 
tinctions which we make between cate- 
gories of normally employed workers 
and the chronically unemployed have 
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little basis in fact. They insist that if 
such a distinction could validly be 
made, there would be little reason to 
raise and spend millions of dollars to 
care for the normally employed 
workers when insufficient funds were 
available to provide adequate assist- 
ance to the chronically unemployed 
workers who need such assistance 
most. Finally, they assert that the 
problem of unemployment has 
changed; that it is not short-time, 
intermittent unemployment with which 
we should be primarily concerned, but 
long-time depression unemployment. 
Instead of “fussing” with unemploy- 
ment compensation and merit-rating 
plans for shortening the gaps between 
jobs, they recommend plans for bol- 
stering purchasing power by granting 
liberalized assistance to the unem- 
ployed who are in need. 

There is much to be said for a lib- 
eral comprehensive relief program as 
contrasted with our present programs. 
If the bases for our categories are 
sound, however, there is little likeli- 
hood that our present system will be 
changed. To be considered sound, the 
program devised for each category of 
the unemployed should be adequate to 
meet the needs of the workers covered 
by it. If, for example, the volume of 
overlapping between relief and unem- 
ployment compensation is excessive, 
thereby indicating that the basis of 
our classification is unsound, we must 
reconsider our present program in 
terms of the suggested alternative, 
that is to say, one general unemploy- 
ment assistance program. Viewed 
from this standpoint, a proper coordi- 
nation of unemployment compensa- 
tion and relief would be achieved when 
overlapping between the two pro- 
grams has been eliminated. 


Extent of Overlapping 


There are three major situations 
in which relief may be needed to sup- 
plement the unemployment compensa- 
tion program. Such supplementation 
would be needed (1) when the work- 
er’s resources are insufficient to carry 
him through the waiting period for 
unemployment compensation benefits; 
(2) when the weekly benefit amount 
is inadequate to cover the minimum 
needs of the worker during his benefit 
payment period; and (3) when a 
worker’s benefit rights have become 
exhausted. 

To demonstrate the manner in 
which this overlapping occurs, let us 
examine the results of the W. P. A. 
policy with respect to recipients who 
are eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. The W. P. A. ad- 
ministrators, under pressure to reduce 
expenditures, have ruled that all work- 
ers who are eligible for any unem- 
ployment compensation benefits must 
be dropped from the W. P. A. rolls 
until such benefits are exhausted. If 
such workers are dropped by W. P. A. 
prior to the receipt of their first bene- 
fit check, they are likely to make ap- 
plication for direct relief from the 
welfare agency to carry them through 
the waiting period. Upon receipt of 
the benefit check these W. P. A. work- 
ers may find that the amount is not 
adequate to provide a bare subsistence 
for them and their families, and that 
they must apply for supplementary re- 
lief. Since the accumulated wage cred- 
its of W.P.A.workers are likely to be 
small, the duration of benefits, natu- 
rally, will be short. And so, the 
W. P. A. workers, after subsisting a 
few weeks on moneys supplied by a 
combination of the welfare and un- 
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employment compensation agencies, 
must reapply for their W. P. A. 
jobs. 

Any policy which makes it neces- 
sary for three different administrative 
agencies to function so that one worker 
can obtain assistance while unem- 
ployed is obviously wasteful and ad- 
ministratively unsound. If the situa- 
tion thus described is a common one, 
our program must be drastically re- 
vised. 

It is important, then, to determine 
the extent of such overlapping. Un- 
fortunately, we do not have the neces- 
sary data for measuring this relation- 
ship. Most of the states have not, as 
yet, succeeded in working out ade- 
quate procedures for discovering the 
extent of overlapping. There are, 
however, some statistics available for 
a few cities and states which it might 
be useful to examine. 

Ewan Clague analyzed these fig- 
ures in a study made last spring.’ In 
making this analysis he attempted to 
allow for the special factors entering 
into the current relationships between 
relief and unemployment compensa- 
tion and to estimate the normal over- 
lapping that could be expected in the 
future. In answering the question 
‘how many workers and their families 
will require relief during the waiting 
period prior to the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation?” Mr. Clague 
found the Wisconsin figures most 
pertinent to his inquiry. In Milwau- 
kee it was found that from 3 to 4 per 
cent of those receiving relief from 
January through April, 1938, were 
also serving the waiting period for un- 
employment compensation. In relation 


1Social Security Bulletin, June 1938. “The 
Relationship Between Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Relief from a National Point of View.” 


to the total number of benefit recipi- 
ents, which is perhaps a more signifi- 
cant figure, these percentages ranged 
from 4 to 8 per cent. It should be 
understood that “waiting period” as 
used in this connection means not only 
the legally required three-week wait- 
ing period, but also includes an ad- 
ditional two to three weeks which 
might be called an “administrative 
waiting period” since the additional 
weeks are occasioned by necessary 
administrative delays. 

In answering the second question, 
namely, “how many workers receiving 
unemployment compensation benefits 
will require supplementary relief ?”, 
this analysis showed that such sup- 
plementation may run as high as 4 
per cent of the relief load and may 
remain as low as 1 per cent. The 
Pennsylvania figures indicated supple- 
mentation to the extent of 2 per cent 
when taken in proportion to either 
the total relief load or the total num- 
ber of benefit recipients. 

A study made by Mr. Saya Schwartz 
in Philadelphia? further revealed that 
supplementation during the benefit 
payment period most frequently oc- 
curred in cases where the recipient 
had a greater than average number 
of dependents in his family. Mr. 
Schwartz found that there was an 
average of 5.7 persons in the families 
which were simultaneously receiving 
relief and unemployment compensa- 
tion. This latter study indicates why 
such supplementation occurs, which 
information is important if we are to 
cope successfully with the problem. 

The greatest volume of overlap- 


* Schwartz, Saya, “The Effect of Unemploy- 
ment Benefits on 2,500 Relief Cases in Phila- 
delphia,” Social Security Bulletin, March, 1938, 


PP. 41, 42. 
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ping has occurred in cases where un- 
employment compensation benefici- 
aries have required relief when their 
benefit rights became exhausted. In 
May, 1938, almost one-third of all 
the cases opened for general assist- 
ance in Philadelphia consisted of 
workers who had exhausted their 
rights to unemployment compensa- 
tion. On the basis of these figures, Mr. 
Clague indicates that “as many as 
one-fourth of those whose benefit 
rights have been terminated for any 
reason—including finding a job—may 
require general relief in the post bene- 
fit period.’’* 

We know, then, that relief and un- 
employment compensation do overlap 
to a certain extent. It is impossible, 
however, to evaluate adequately the 
worth of the program from the 
meager data now available to us. 
Some students of the problem are 
of the opinion that the overlap- 
ping will increase in volume as busi- 
ness conditions improve and as work- 
ers on relief accumulate wage credits 
through intermittent employment. 
This possible increase in the volume 
of overlapping may be somewhat off- 
set, however, by an increase in the 
number of workers who would be re- 
employed before their benefit rights 
had become exhausted, and who, 
therefore, would not need relief. 

Another index of the extent of 
overlapping is the amount of relief 
moneys that are saved by the payment 
of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. Studies made in Pennsylvania 
show that 5% million dollars of relief 
moneys had been saved in that state 
from February through August, 1938. 
This figure includes only those amounts 


* Social Security Bulletin, June, 1938, pp. 7-13. 
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that could be estimated, based on (1) 
the number of cases that were closed 
because of the receipt of unemploy- 
ment compensation, (2) the amount 
of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits received by workers who required 
supplementary relief, and (3) the 
number of cases opened when benefit 
rights became exhausted. Since it is 
impossible to estimate how many 
workers would have needed some form 
of relief had there been no unemploy- 
ment compensation program, we can- 
not really determine the total saving 
in relief moneys. 

Strangely enough, there has been 
no little amount of criticism leveled 
against the unemployment compensa- 
tion program in this country because 
it has not resulted in substantial reduc- 
tions in relief rolls. Individuals who 
criticize the program from this point 
of view are placed in the position of 
assuming that unemployment compen- 
sation is designed to supplant the ex- 
isting relief system. To the extent 
that the unemployment compensation 
program is successful in achieving its 
objective of caring for the normally 
employed worker during his intermit- 
tent periods of unemployment, it will 
have little effect on relief. 


Clearance Procedures 


It is obvious from what has been 
said about overlapping that some 
clearance procedures must be estab- 
lished between the unemployment 
compensation agencies and the relief 
agencies. These clearance procedures 
should serve the twofold purpose of 
(1) preventing workers from simul- 
taneously obtaining unemployment 
compensation benefits and relief with- 
out the knowledge of the relief agen- 
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cies, and (2) ascertaining the scope 
and amount of overlapping so that we 
can evaluate the effectiveness of our 
present program for dealing with the 
problem of unemployment. 

As yet, no complete or efficient 
method has been developed for effect- 
ing clearance between the unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies and the 
welfare agencies. Avariety of methods 
are being used by the various states— 
the method depending to some extent 
upon the organization of the welfare 
agencies and the procedures employed 
by the unemployment compensation 
agency for processing benefit claims. 

In general, two methods of clear- 
ing information have been adopted 
by the states. The first method con- 
sists of sending benefit-rights state- 
ments, termination of benefit notices, 
and/or copies of the checks to the 
welfare agencies by the unemploy- 
ment compensation agency. The 
second method consists of sending re- 
quests to the unemployment compen- 
sation agency by the welfare agencies 
for an eligibility determination on all 
individuals whom the social workers 
feel may be eligible for benefits. It 
would appear that a combination of 
both these methods is necessary at the 
present time to provide proper clear- 
ance. 

Certain difficulties are present in 
both methods. The welfare agencies 
have had difficulty in handling the 
mass volume of checks and benefit- 
rights statements sent to them by the 
unemployment compensation agency. 
This is a relatively expensive proced- 
ure because only a small percentage 
of the checks thus cleared represent 
individuals on relief. 

Other methods of automatic clear- 
ance have been suggested. For exam- 


ple, it has been suggested that the 
welfare agency maintain a unit in the 
unemployment compensation agency 
to indicate on the wage record cards 
those individuals who are currently 
on the relief rolls. Then, when a 
claim is processed, the unemployment 
compensation agency could send to 
the proper welfare agency a state- 
ment that the individual has become 
eligible and is about to receive bene- 
fits. This would make it possible to 
restrict clearance to those cases in 
which overlapping actually occurs. 

While the method of having a unit 
in the unemployment compensation 
organizations would be simpler, it has 
been found unfeasible thus far by 
reason of the inability to translate 
client files into the Social Security Ac- 
count number files of the unemploy- 
ment compensation agency. Addi- 
tional problems arise in connection 
with the use of the wage record files 
for such current postings. In the event 
that the welfare agencies can obtain 
the Social Security Account numbers 
of relief clients, and if the postings 
to the wage record files can be prop- 
erly integrated with the benefit pro- 
cedures, this method may provide a 
solution to the problem of automatic 
clearance. 

With regard to the procedure call- 
ing for eligibility determination by 
the unemployment compensation 
agency at the request of the social 
workers, many state unemployment 
compensation agencies have com- 
plained that this saddles them with 
an additional burden which is difficult 
and expensive to meet. Their protest 
applies especially to the period during 
which the agency is handling its back- 
log of initial claims. The problem of 
translating client names into Social 
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Security Account numbers also arises 
under this procedure. 

Clearance between the unemploy- 
ment compensation agency and the 
relief agencies is simplified consider- 
ably when there is an integrated, uni- 
form welfare organization in the 
state. In considering the problem of 
coordinating unemployment compen- 
sation and relief, it is relevant to point 
out the need for an adequate and per- 
manent relief program. We should 
cease thinking of relief administration 
as a temporary expedient designed to 
tide us over an emergency period. We 
should amend our welfare laws to 
establish an organization whose ac- 
tivities can be satisfactorily coordi- 
nated with those of the unemployment 
compensation agency. 


Suggested Amendments 


For effective coordination of un- 
employment compensation and relief, 
amendments to existing unemploy- 
ment compensation laws are also 
needed. There are, as we all know, 
many provisions in the present laws 
which intensify the overlapping. Such 
provisions should be amended so as 
to reduce the extent of overlapping. 

One method, and perhaps the most 
obvious one, of reducing the number 
of workers who require relief during 
their waiting period for benefits is to 
shorten the waiting period. The wait- 
ing periods provided in the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws range from 
two to four weeks. The usual pro- 
visions fixes the waiting period at 
three weeks in the previous thirteen 
(but not to exceed five in the previous 
sixty-five weeks). It is almost uni- 
versally agreed that the waiting 
period should be reduced to two weeks 
in the benefit year. 


As we have pointed out previously, 
there is, in addition to the statutory 
waiting period, a necessary ‘‘adminis- 
trative” waiting period which ranges 
from two to three weeks. This ad- 
ministrative waiting period includes 
the compensable week for which a 
worker must prove continued unem- 
ployment and availability for work; 
the lag between the end of the com- 
pensable week and the worker’s re- 
porting date assigned by the local em- 
ployment office; and, finally, the time 
required to process the continued 
claim and send a check through the 
mail. While it may be possible to 
shorten the administrative waiting 
period by simplifying certain of the 
administrative processes, no material 
reductions can be made as long as it 
is necessary to stagger reporting dates 
in the local employment offices and 
to mail the checks directly to the 
workers. 

The administrative waiting period 
raises an especially vexatious problem 
for the relief administrator. If a 
worker should require and obtain re- 
lief during this period, his economic 
status will later be enhanced by the 
receipt of benefit payments for the 
same period. Although a system has 
been worked out in England whereby 
the unemployment insurance agency 
reimburses the relief agency for its 
outlay, such reimbursement may not 
be possible in this country under our 
present laws. These laws provide, in 
conformity with the requirements of 
the Social Security Act, that the 
moneys collected and placed in the 
Unemployment Compensation Trust 
Fund can be used for the sole purpose 
of paying benefits to unemployed 
workers. If the unemployment com- 
pensation agency cannot pay out any 
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moneys from the trust fund except to 
benefit recipients, it becomes especially 
important to the welfare agencies to 
have the administrative waiting 
period reduced as much as possible. 
Certain suggested amendments to fol- 
low should serve to reduce this addi- 
tional waiting period. 

In considering the problem of cut- 
ting down the volume of supplemen- 
tation of benefit payments by relief, 
one approach is to liberalize the 
weekly benefit amounts. Most of the 
unemployment compensation laws 
define the weekly benefit amount as 
some fraction of the worker’s earn- 
ings in that quarter in his base period 
in which his earnings were highest. 
The usual fraction is 1/26. This 
method of determination is an at- 
tempt to approximate 50 per cent of 
the worker’s full-time weekly wage 
based on a week of full-time work. 
The weekly benefit amount is further 
limited by a usual maximum of $15.00 
and a minimum of $5.00 “or % of 
the full-time weekly wage, whichever 
is the lesser.” There is considerable 
variation in the benefit amounts set 
by the various unemployment com- 
pensation laws, but most of them con- 
tain part or all of the provisions men- 
tioned above. 

States which have the “$5.00 or % 
of the full-time weekly wage” pro- 
vision in the law have an especially 
difficult situation to deal with. The 
effect of this provision is to eliminate 
the minimum benefit amount. The im- 
plications of eliminating the mini- 
mum benefit amount, with respect to 
the problem of coordinating relief and 
unemployment compensation, are 
clear enough. 

Some measure of the relative im- 
portance of this 34ths provisions may 


be obtained from a frequency distri- 
bution of benefit checks in Wisconsin 
where the benefit amount minimum 
was eliminated from the law. During 
September, 1937, 365 checks were is- 
sued for amounts ranging between 
20 cents and 99 cents. This consti- 
tuted 1.3 per cent of the total checks 
issued in that month. There were 
5,817 checks issued (20.8 per cent of 
the total) for amounts less than 
$2.00. 

If unemployment compensation is 
not to become an absurdity, it is 
clearly necessary to establish a reason- 
able minimum benefit amount. The 
alternative 34ths provision should be 
eliminated and study should be given 
to the possibility of raising the pres- 
ent minimum amounts. Many difficul- 
ties arise, however, in attempting to 
set a minimum amount that will tend 
to reduce the volume of relief supple- 
mentation. If the minimum amount 
is high enough to provide the worker 
with a minimum subsistence income, it 
is argued that it may be higher than 
existing wage scales in certain pri- 
vate employments. It is further ar- 
gued that many of the workers with 
small annual earnings (e.g. from $150 
to $250 per year) do not maintain 
themselves on this income alone, but 
are usually members of a family con- 
sisting of several wage earners. To 
fix the minimum benefit amounts and 
eligibility requirements too high for 
such workers to meet is to deprive the 
family of the supplementary income 
provided by these workers. No fig- 
ures are available from which we can 
ascertain how many of the low income 
workers are subsidiary wage earners 
in families, and how many of them 
are being supplemented by private 
charity or public relief. It is, there- 
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fore, difficult to determine how much 
weight to give this argument in arriv- 
ing at a decision. 

Another difficulty which can arise 
if the minimum benefit amount is set 
too high is a confusion between partial 
unemployment and part-time employ- 
ment. Many workers voluntarily 
working part time might earn less 
than their weekly benefit amount if 
the minimum is high, and thus be eligi- 
ble for partial benefits. Attempts to 
weed out the voluntary from the in- 
voluntary part-time workers for pur- 
poses of limiting eligibility have not 
proved very successful in the few 
states which have tried it. 

Amore direct approach to the prob- 
lem of reducing relief supplementa- 
tion would be to provide additional 
dependents’ allowances to benefit re- 
cipients. As was indicated above, re- 
lief supplementation occurs most fre- 
quently in cases where the worker has 
several dependents in his family.‘ 
Such a solution has not been seriously 
considered, as yet, because of the ad- 
ministrative difficulties involved in de- 
termining dependency and because it 
violates the sanctity of the prior earn- 
ings basis for determining benefit 
amounts. 

The apparent need with respect to 
weekly benefit amounts is for liberali- 
zation. We should, therefore, guard 
against any formulas—such as the use 
of an actual average of weekly earn- 
ings—which will have the effect of 
reducing benefit amounts, unless such 
reductions are more than offset by a 
liberalization of total benefit rights. 

Such liberalization of total benefit 
rights might well assume the form of 
increased benefit durations. As was 


“Schwartz, Saya. Ibid., p. 42. 
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indicated above, the greatest volume 
of overlapping occurs in the case of 
workers who have exhausted their 
rights to benefits. In Pennsylvania, 
where we obtained our figures on over- 
lapping, it was estimated that the 
average duration of benefits was from 
six to eight weeks. 

Almost all unemployment compen- 
sation laws limit the benefit duration 
by an outside maximum in the benefit 
year, usually expressed in terms of a 
multiple of the weekly benefit amount. 
Most of the laws set this maximum 
at sixteen times the weekly benefit 
amount. 

The benefit duration is further lim- 
ited by ratios of benefits to wage cred- 
its. This ratio is usually set at 1/6 
of the worker’s wage credits. When- 
ever 1/6 of the wage credits is less 
than sixteen times the weekly benefit 
amount, the worker gets the lesser of 
the two amounts. The limiting effect 
of this provision is accentuated when 
combined with the usual formula, de- 
scribed above, for determining weekly 
benefit amounts. If 1/13 of the earn- 
ings in the highest quarter is more 
than the worker’s usual weekly wage, 
benefits paid out in units of this higher 
amount will tend to exhaust a worker’s 
wage credits rapidly, when charged in 
the ratio of 1/6. The combination of 
these two provisions will especially 
affect seasonal workers, and other 
workers who are irregularly em- 
ployed, who tend to earn high weekly 
wages over short periods of time. An 
additional limit is usually placed on 
the benefit rights of such workers, in 
that quarterly wage credits cannot be 
credited to a worker’s account in ex- 
cess of a stipulated amount, which in 
most cases is set at $390.00. 

A solution for this difficulty may 
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be found in amendments to provide 
weekly benefit amounts for fixed dura- 
tions. If this method were used, every 
worker eligible for any benefits would 
be eligible for the maximum duration. 
The suggestion has been made that 
an annual earnings basis for determin- 
ing weekly benefit amounts should ac- 
company fixed durations. This has 
been suggested as an alternative to the 
present method of using 1/26 (or 
other fractions) of the earnings in the 
highest quarter.° 

Such an amendment providing 
weekly benefit amounts for fixed dura- 
tions, would tend to eliminate the un- 
fairness described above in the case 
of the seasonal and irregular workers, 
and at the same time simplify the 
procedures necessary to process bene- 
fit claims. 

If, under this method, all eligible 
workers would be entitled to the max- 
imum benefit duration, it would be 
necessary to increase the minimum 
eligibility requirements now provided 
in the laws. Such an increase in the 
eligibility requirements is highly de- 
sirable from the standpoint of reduc- 
ing the overlapping between unem- 
ployment compensation and relief. It 
would undoubtedly be a welcome revi- 
sion to the WPA workers who might 
under the present provisions be eligi- 
ble for small amounts. If they were 
made ineligible by an increase in the 
requirements, they would not, as now, 
be taken from the WPA rolls and 
forced to make application for bene- 
fits. This policy, it is said, has been 
unpopular with the WPA workers, 
the majority of whom have found 
greater security in work relief than in 


5 Objections have been voiced to the annual 
earnings basis because of deliberalization of 
benefit amounts which results therefrom. 
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unermployment compensation benefits. 

The eligibility provisions of the 
present laws usually require a worker 
to have earned at least sixteen times 
his weekly benefit amount (or some 
other multiple of his weekly benefit 
amount usually related to the duration 
of benefits) in the first three out of 
the last four completed calendar quar- 
ters preceding his benefit year. No 
worker would be excluded by this 
provision if the quarter of highest 
earnings used for determining his 
weekly benefit amount falls in the 
period used for determining his 
eligibility. In actual practice these 
provisions have proved ineffectual in 
eliminating those persons whose bene- 
fit rights are so small as to make it 
uneconomic to attempt to pay benefits 
to them. 

The eligibility requirements might 
better be stated in terms of a min- 
imum amount of earnings in a base 
year. The actual amount of earn- 
ings to be set will depend on many 
factors, but the suggestions have 
ranged from $126.00 to $300.00. 

Eligibility based on annual earnings 
would have the additional advantages 
of being simple to administer and to 
explain to workers. It would do much 
to simplify the clearance procedures 
of the unemployment compensation 
and welfare agencies in that the social 
workers would be better able to deter- 
mine for themselves the benefit eligi- 
bility of relief applicants. This should 
serve to reduce considerably the num- 
ber of requests made by welfare 
agencies for an official determination 
by the unemployment compensation 
agency. 

The above suggestion of using a 
uniform base year for determining 
eligibility for benefits has an addi- 
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tional advantage from the standpoint 
of simplifying clearance procedures. 
Many States have, at present, an ex- 
panding type of base period. Such a 
base period may require a redeter- 
mination of benefit rights as each new 
quarter is added to the base period. 
The effect of this type of base period 
is to make necessary quarterly rede- 
terminations of eligibility on border- 
line cases. Such eligibility redeter- 
minations would add to the difficulties 
already present in clearance proced- 
ures. The adoption, on the other 
hand, of a uniform fixed base year 
would make it unnecessary to com- 
pute a worker’s eligibility for benefits 
more frequently than once a year. 


Liberalization of Benefits 


In considering amendments to the 
unemployment compensation laws to 
reduce the volume of overlapping be- 
tween relief and unemployment com- 
pensation, we have assumed that the 
present actuarial relationships be- 
tween contributions and benefit pay- 
ments must be maintained. It would 
be well to examine at this point the 
possibilities for liberalizing the bene- 
fit provisions of the laws, especially 
with regard to providing longer dura- 
tions of benefits. Such liberalization 
would serve to reduce materially the 
volume of overlapping, but would 
impose a greater drain on the unem- 
ployment trust funds. 

In 14 of the States now paying 
benefits,® such liberalization appears 
to be possible on the basis of their ex- 
perience so far. In these States cur- 
rent contribution collections have con- 


* District of Columbia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New York, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, California, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Tennessee, Virginia. 


sistently exceeded benefit payments 
notwithstanding the demands of the 
recent recession. This situation has 
given rise to demands by employer 
groups that the contribution rates be 
reduced. On the other hand, there are 
States, such as West Virginia, Rhode 
Island, Maine, and Utah, in which 
benefit payments have constituted such 
a drain as to seriously endanger the 
solvency of the funds. 

This striking contrast in the condi- 
tion of the trust funds points definitely 
to the need for some form of Federal 
reinsurance. Such reinsurance would 
probably make possible a considerable 
liberalization in benefit durations in 
all the States. It would further serve 
to prevent the employers from forc- 
ing reduced contribution rates in the 
14 States in which contributions have 
exceeded benefit payments. 


Merit Rating 


Some reduction in contribution 
rates will occur within the next few 
years, however, in the form of merit 
ratings. Such reductions have already 
been granted in Wisconsin. We can- 
not, of course, properly evaluate the 
possibilities of liberalizing benefit 
payments until we take into account 
the effect of the merit rating pro- 
visions. 

These provisions, as now written, 
should have the net effect of reducing 
the funds. To the extent that the 
funds are reduced, we limit our abil- 
ity to pay benefits. In addition to re- 
ducing the funds, merit rating may 
affect the problem of coordinating un- 
employment compensation and relief 
in another way. 

To the extent that merit rating ac- 
tually provides an incentive to the em- 
ployer for stabilizing individuals in 
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their jobs, and to the extent that em- 
ployers are able to act on this incen- 
tive and do something about their em- 
ployment fluctuations, this system of 
merit rating will tend to reduce labor 
turnover and freeze individuals either 
in employment or unemployment, de- 
pending upon their original status. 

To the proponents of merit rating 
this is a desirable objective. They be- 
lieve that it is a good thing to “break 
out the unemployed group” in terms 
of individuals, so that we may see and 
know the true extent of the unemploy: 
ment problem. Their claim is that 
only when we know who the unem- 
ployed really are, will anything be 
done to solve the problem. They 
argue further that we are at the pres- 
ent time subsidizing under-employ- 
ment and short-time employment in 
many unsuspected ways; that this hid- 
den subsidization has failed to cope 
adequately with the unemployment 
problem in those countries in which it 
has been permitted. 

While the theory of stabilization 
has some very interesting implications 
for politics and economics, we are pri- 
marily concerned with its effect on the 
problem of coordinating unempley- 
ment compensation and relief. To the 
extent that employment stabilization 
is achieved—and the possibilities ap- 
pear to be rather limited—the impor- 
tance of unemployment compensation 
benefits will decrease and the number 
of workers permanently attached to 
the relief rolls will increase. If the 
implications of this program are car- 
ried to their logical conclusion, we 
would find ourselves with a system of 
unemployment compensation benefits 
for workers who are steadily em- 
ployed in industry and who, therefore, 
do not require such benefits, and we 
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would have to establish a huge relief 
or public works program to perma- 
nently care for the unemployed. 


Conclusions 


From what has been said, it is clear 
that further study of the social, politi- 
cal, and economic implications of em- 
ployment stabilization is necessary. 
A comprehensive analysis of its ef- 
fects on the relief program is indi- 
cated, and on the basis of the conclu- 
sions a clear-cut statement of policy 
should be formulated. 

A similar analysis is needed with 
respect to our entire program for un- 
employment assistance. The charge 
has been made that unemployment 
compensation is an outmoded pro- 
gram designed to meet conditions 
which no longer exist; that we have 
entered upon an era of constantly con- 
tracting job opportunities; and that 
we must substitute a program better 
calculated to stimulate purchasing 
power and meet the needs of the un- 
employed. We unfortunately know 
very little about the true nature of 
employment and unemployment. So 
while there may be some truth in the 
charges made against the present pro- 
gram, there is little likelihood that 
any major changes will be possible for 
some time. 

In the meanwhile we should pro- 
ceed with the logic of our present sys- 
tem and make an attempt to coordi- 
nate the unemployment compensation 
and relief programs by eliminating 
overlapping. Certain immediate steps 
should be taken in this direction. We 
should (1) establish a more adequate 
and permanent welfare program; and 
(2) amend our unemployment com- 
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pensation laws to eliminate the un- 
necessary difficulties which now plague 
us. Suggested amendments to the un- 
employment compensation laws would 
include (1) a shorter waiting period; 
(2) an increase in the minimum eligi- 
bility requirements; (3) the adoption 
of fixed benefit durations and an ade- 
quate weekly benefit amount mini- 
mum; and (4) the adoption of a fixed 
base year and benefit year. 

Such amendments should have the 
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threefold effect of (1) simplifying 
the administration of benefit pay- 
ments; (2) reducing the overlapping 
between the unemployment compensa- 
tion and relief programs; and (3) 
making possible the development of 
adequate procedures for detecting and 
measuring such overlapping as does 
occur. Only if these three results are 
achieved will it be worthwhile to 
maintain the complex system we have 
adopted. 


RETREAT 


The anxious heart pressed, to the breast 
Of earth shall know a quietness. 

The restless heart find rest and sleep 
Where waters flow cool, still and deep, 
And quietude will sure abide 

In the green wood where wild things hide. 


So I, who knew my own defeat, 
Fled to the forest for retreat 

And felt defeat was very small 
Beside such trees which great and tall 
Had grown within a century’s span 
Ten times more tall than any man. 


The shadows black within the wood 
Were quiet and the quiet good, 
And solitude turned into peace 
More winged than a bird’s release, 
So suddenly my foe disaster 
Found me its certain master. 
BARBARA BROOKE RAWLINS, Spirit. 











THE ELMER E. BUSH CASE 


A Criticism of the Courts’ Interpretations of the Pennsylvania Unem- 
ployment Compensation Law on Voluntary Leaving 


ADOLPH APPLEMAN AND 


ABRAHAM 


OMPARATIVELY few court 
decisions' have been handed 
down thus far which directly 

involve contested benefit claims un- 
der the unemployment compensation 
laws ;? the field of unemployment com- 
pensation law in the United States is 
a new one. Since our legal system is 
based largely upon precedent, it is 
of extreme importance for labor to 
watch closely all decisions which pre- 
sent the least promise of being cited 
as precedents or leading cases in fu- 
ture decisions. Hence the Bush case 
deserves consideration. 

The Bush Case* is probably the only 
one concerning disputed benefit claims 
which has reached the highest court of 
a state, on the question of “voluntary 
leaving,” as of April 1, 1939. 

Nearly all.of the 51 American 
jurisdictions provide the approxi- 
mate equivalent of the following :* 

These are not to be confused with adminis- 
trative appeals and decisions. For a tabulation 
of these decisions (as received by the Bureau of 
Research, Social Security Board in 1938) show- 
ing the State, issue, appellant and outcome, see 
the Social Security Bulletin (p. 41-45) February 
1939. Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

* Fifty-one jurisdictions have unemployment 
compensation laws: all the States, Alaska, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii. All are now 
paying benefits except Illinois and Montana; 
the latter two will begin to do so July 1939. 

* Department of Labor and Industry of Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania vs. Unemployment 
Compensation Board of Pennsylvania. No. 14, 
March Term 1939. Superior Court of Pa. (Dec. 
20, 1938). Petition for reargument refused by 
Superior Court (Jan. 16, 1939). Appeal denied 


by Supreme Court of Pa. (Mar. 15, 1939). 
* The following are the only substantial varia- 
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that if the claimant voluntarily leaves 
his employment without good cause, 
he shall be disqualified.° 

The pertinent section of the Penn- 
sylvania unemployment compensation 
law on the question of voluntary 
leaving is as follows: 


Section 402: Ineligibility for 
Compensation 


“An employee shall be ineligible 
for compensation for any week in 
which his unemployment is due to— 


(b) Voluntarily leaving work, ex- 
cept where as a condition of continu- 
ing in employment, the employee 
would be required to join or remain a 
member of a company union or to re- 
sign from or refrain from joining any 
bona fide labor organization, or to ac- 
cept wages, hours, or conditions of em- 
ployment not desired by a majority of 
the employees in the establishment or 
the occupation, or would be denied the 
right of collective bargaining under 
generally prevailing conditions.” 





tions from the general rule: New York has no 
disqualification for voluntary leaving; Penn- 
sylvania omits the phrase “good cause,” (Sec. 
402). The following say “cause attributable to 
employer”; California (Sec. 55), Hawaii (Sec. 
34), and Wisconsin (latter State uses phrase 
“good cause,” Sec. 108.04 (4)), Alabama (Sec. 
6 (c)), and Idaho (Sec. 5) say “good cause 
connected with such employment.” (Citations 
refer to the unemployment compensation laws of 
the respective States.) 

5 “Disqualified” denotes a denial to the claim- 
ant of benefits for a specified period, or a reduc- 
tion of his benefits or a combination of the 
two, or a complete denial of the claimant’s right 
to any benefits at all. 
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THE ELMER E. BUSH CASE 


Briefly, the facts of the Bush case 
ran as follows: Mr. Elmer E. Bush 
was employed by a dairy company in 
Pennsylvania, delivering milk on a 
milk route for a period of about four 
years, when he quit (November 26, 
1937) because he was physically un- 
able to continue with said work. 

Mr. Bush thereupon registered for 
work and filed a claim for unemploy- 
ment compensation on January 3, 1938. 

The Division of Unemployment 
Compensation and Employment Serv- 
ice * denied his right to any benefits 
while unemployed on the grounds that 
he voluntarily left work. (He never- 
theless continued his registration and 
renewed his claim weekly thereafter, 
until the hearing before the referee.)* 

The claimant appealed from the 
Division’s decision to the referee, who 
reversed the Division’s decision to 
favor the claimant. The Division 
then appealed * to the Board of Re- 
view, but was unsuccessful. There- 
upon the Division took the case to the 
courts. 

The Board of Review ® in its de- 
cision, found in substance: 

The claimant alleged that his leav- 
ing his employment with the Model 

®*This is the administrative body in Penn- 
sylvania which makes the initial determination 
as to the granting of benefits to the claimant 
after he has filed his claim as provided for by 
law. (Sec. sor, Pennsylvania Unemployment 
Compensation Law.) 

™The referee is the unemployment compensa- 
tion (administrative) officer who hears and de- 
cides the first appeal in Pennsylvania. (Sec. 
502, Pennsylvania Unemployment Compensation 
Law.) 

®Administrative Appeal: Pennsylvania B 44- 
1-C-1. 

® The Board of Review in Pennsylvania is the 
administrative body with final appellate juris- 
diction in unemployment compensation cases: 
from it, a case is still subject to appeal to the 


Superior Court. (Sec. 509, Pennsylvania Un- 
employment Compensation Law.) 
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Dairy Company was not voluntary. 
He furnished a doctor’s certificate 
which testified that his doctor had ad- 
vised him to give up his position as a 
driver of a delivery milk truck be- 
cause of his rheumatic conditon. The 
president of the company appeared as 
witness and testified that because of 
Mr. Bush’s physical condition, he had 
to be replaced by a more rugged and 
stronger man; that he had a rheu- 
matic condition which crippled him 
considerably; that his work on the 
milk route in all kinds of weather 
was injurious to him; and that if he 
had not voluntarily given up his posi- 
tion, he would have been discharged 
on the first of the year;*® also that the 
milk company would not re-employ 


Mr. Bush. 


The Board also found that the 
Division did not contend that Mr. 
Bush’s physical condition was not 
such as to require him to give up his 
work or that he was not available 
for work because of his physical con- 
dition.” 

The Superior Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, in its decision, declared that: 


1. The unemployment compensa- 
tion act of Pennsylvania (Sec. 510) 
provides “In any appeal to the Su- 
perior Court, the fndings of the 
Board or Referee, as the case may 
be, as to the facts, if supported by 
the evidence, and in the absence of 





It would seem therefore that in any case 
the claimant’s unemployment after the first of 
the year was no longer due to his “voluntary” 
leaving, even if it were conceded that the 
claimant “voluntarily” left in the first place. 

It is not stated whether the claimant first ob- 
tained the employer’s permission to quit before 
actually leaving. Presumably he simply notified 
his employer that he was leaving and his em- 
ployer impliedly or expressly agreed. 

“No one disputed the accuracy of the claim- 
ant’s testimony to the effect that he was able and 
available for work in general, when he filed his 
claim for benefits and thereafter. 
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fraud, shall be conclusive, and in such 
cases the jurisdiction of the court 
shall be confined to questions of law.” 


2. “The facts are not in dispute 
and fraud is not involved.” 


3. The act does not apply to a sev- 
erance from work, caused by an ac- 
cident to the employee and it is not 
a health measure. ‘The suggestion 
now being made in congressional cir- 
cles, that the Social Security Act with 
which our unemployment compensa- 
tion act is closely connected, shall be 
enlarged so as to provide compensa- 
tion for unemployment resulting from 
sickness, is a potent reason for con- 
cluding it is not now included within 
present legislation.” 


4. In any situation not covered by 
sec. 402 (b), in which the worker 
leaves, quits or resigns without action 
by the employer (through discharge, 
dismissal or layoff), such leaving is 
regarded as “voluntary” within the 
meaning of the act, regardless of the 
employee’s reasons for his action. 


5. The above definition of the 
term is easily applied, is of general 
pe oy see and obviates the necessity 
of an inquiry or examination into the 
mental processes of the employee 
which led up to or brought about his 
resignation or quitting work of his 
own motion, the result of which might 
or might not be deemed voluntary 
as considered by different persons, 
from different points of view, and 
thus be variable and subject to no 
uniform standard. Few actions are 
taken in this world without some ex- 
traneous constraining or compulsive 
force or influence, and to apply such 
an uncertain basis to “voluntarily 
leaving work,” would be doing vio- 
lence to the usual and ordinary mean- 
ing of the term in the light of the pur- 
pose of the enactment. 
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6. Claimant, therefore, is_ineli- 
gible for benefits, having “voluntar- 
ily” left his work. 


Important criticisms of the above 
court decision can be made. The 
court’s definition of the word “‘volun- 
tary” is extremely narrow when com- 
pared with those given by the dic- 
tionaries: 

Voluntary—free; without compulsion 
or solicitation; produced in, or by 
an act of choice; resulting from 
choosing; done by design or inten- 
tion—Black’s Law Dictionary, 
West Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, 1933. 

Voluntary—willingly ; done with one’s 
consent—Bouvier’s Law Diction- 
ary, West Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, 1914. 

Voluntary—1. Proceeding from the 

will; produced in or by an act of 
choice. 

2. Unconstrained by interference, 
unimpelled by another’s influ- 
ence; spontaneous; acting of 
oneself or itself; free. 

3. Done by design or intention; 
not accidental; purposed.— 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 1927. 


It is significant that “voluntary” is 
derived from the Latin word (“‘vol- 
untas”) meaning “will” or “choice.” 

According to the Superior Court 
definition, if a man were stricken with 
a temporary illness while working, 
and thereby lost his job, he would be 
leaving his job “voluntarily.” It 
doesn’t distinguish between an em- 
ployee who resigns from a position 
with no intention of returning, and 
one who is forced to stay away tem- 
porarily because of physical condi- 
tion, who intends to resume his work 
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as soon as possible,** but upon return 
finds his position closed to him. Ac- 
cording to the Superior Court, both 
employees would be regarded as hav- 
ing “voluntarily” left work, and 
would be equally ineligible. 

Likewise if an employee is forced 
to stay away from his work for a 
given period, due to some cause, such 
as death or severe illness in his fam- 
ily, or honestly held religious or sim- 
ilar convictions, is it not against pub- 
lic policy to deny him all rights to 
benefits during the consequent period 
of unemployment ? 

Many undesirable decisions have 
been handed down directly as a result 
of the court ruling, of which one ex- 
ample’ will suffice. In this decision 
the undisputed facts were that the 
claimant, a respectable married wo- 
man, was subjected to indecent per- 


The Pennsylvania Unemployment Compen- 
sation Law expressly provides protection against 
denial of benefits to workers who refuse em- 
ployment because of justified fears that such 
employment may be injurious to their health: 
(Sec. 402). 

“An employee shall be ineligible for compen- 
sation for any week in which his unemployment 
is due to— 

(a) Failure without good cause, either to 
apply for suitable work when so directed by the 
employment office, or to accept suitable work 
when offered to him by the employment office. 
In determining whether or not any work is suit- 
able for an individual, the department shall con- 
sider the degree of risk involved to his health, 
safety and morals, his physical fitness and prior 
training and experience and the distance of the 
available work from his residence.” 

It appears inconsistent not to have the same 
consideration taken into account with reference 
to workers already employed in jobs which may 
be dangerous to their health. 

*8 Administrative Appeal: 44-11-C-245. Note 
that the decision in this appeal did not see the 
situation as one in which “conditions of employ- 
ment were not desired by a majority of the em- 
ployees in the establishment or occupation.” The 
latter phrase, as interpreted by administrative 
decisions, has been of limited protection to the 
workers. 
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sonal remarks and improper ap- 
proaches by her immediate supervisor 
during the performance of her duties. 
She reported this to the management, 
after being unable to stand it any 
longer, but got no satisfaction. Fi- 
nally, in desperation, she left the job. 
The moral condition in her depart- 
ment, because of the activity of this 
foreman, was such that it resulted in 
the quitting of at least five other wo- 
men in the same department. 

The claimant was denied the right 
to benefits on the grounds that she 
had left her job “voluntarily,” because 
according to the Bush court decision, 
since the employer of the claimant did 
not discharge, dismiss, or lay off the 
claimant, and the exceptions cited in 
Sec. 402 (b) of the law did not apply, 
“voluntarily leaving’ necessarily ex- 
isted. 

To use a rigid formula which ig- 
nores the mental processes of the 
claimant, as is suggested by the court, 
is to obtain simplification, but too 
often at the expense of equity. 

The court decision shows a con- 
fusion of the aims of health insurance 
and unemployment insurance.** To 
get unemployment benefits one must 
be able and available for work at the 
time of applying for benefits; this is 
true of the laws of all the 51 Amer- 
ican jurisdictions.** The purpose of 
health insurance is generally to insure 
through benefits made in cash or kind, 
or both, insofar as is possible, the 

See Mr. Abraham Epstein’s “Insecurity”— 
Part V and VI (Unemployment and Health In- 
surance)—Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 
New York 1936. 

* American laws are all modeled after the 
British pattern which says “The third statutory 
condition for the receipt of benefit . . . is that 
the contributor is capable of and available for 


work.” (Unemployment Insurance of 1935, 25 
Geo. 5, Chap. 8, Sec. 24.) 
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worker’s receipt of some compensa- 
tion during such period as he is not 
able and available because of some 
physical disability caused by illness, 
and to relieve and cure the illness by 
such benefits. 

Even if we agree with its decision, 
we would still find that the Superior 
Court decision to deny any benefits 
whatever to the claimant, seems to be, 
in part, inconsistent in face of its de- 
cision in another disputed benefit 
claims case’® which it decided at the 
same time: an employee was notified 
because of a necessary reduction in 
force, he would be dismissed on De- 
cember 24, 1937; the employee left 
four days before such dismissal, with 
the employer’s consent, to (unsuccess- 
fully) look for work in a place where 
he had thought his chances were 
good; the court held he did not vol- 
untarily leave his work, and that his 
effective date of dismissal was De- 
cember 24, 1937. (See footnote 10.) 

While it is difficult to tell what the 
specific intent of any legislature is on 
all questions raised by the laws it 
passes, it would seem the following 
shows its general intent quite clearly :"* 

Sec. 3 of the Pennsylvania Unem- 
ployment Compensation Law (“Dec- 
laration of Public Policy”) reads in 
part— 

** Department of Labor and Industry of Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania vs. Unemployment 
Compensation Board of Pennsylvania, No. 15, 
March Term 1939, decided by Superior Court, 
November 1938. (Priest Case.) 

* The writers were unable to find any debate 
or discussion by the legislature on the question 
of voluntary leaving. (See Pa. Legislative 
Journal, Parts : and 2, Extraordinary Session 
1936, Second Extraordinary Session 1936 and 
the House and Senate Journals 1936, under the 
heading “Unemployment Compensation”.) It 
seems questionable as to whether the legislature 


had any specific intent formulated with regard 
to this point. 


“Economic insecurity due to unem- 
ployment is a serious menace to the 
health, morals and welfare of the 
people of the Commonwealth. Invol- 
untary unemployment and its result- 
ing burden of indigency falls with 
crushing force upon the unemployed 
worker. ... 

“The legislature, therefore, de- 
clares that in its considered judgment, 
the public good and the public welfare 
of the citizens of this Commonwealth 
require the exercise of the police 
powers of this Commonwealth in the 
enactment of this act for the compul- 
sory setting aside of unemployment 
reserves to be used for the benefit of 
persons unemployed through no fault 
of their own.” 


A comparative study of the Amer- 
ican unemployment compensation 
laws ** (as well as of the Draft Bill 
of the Social Security Board *® and 
the British Unemployment Act *°) in 
existence and available to the Penn- 
sylvania legislature at the time of the 
enactment of its Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law, tends to support the 
contention that the legislature put the 
exceptions of Sec. 402 (b) into the 
law as an additional precaution that 
these exceptions would not be con- 
strued as cases of voluntary leaving 
and hence subject to disqualification ; 
that the legislature took for granted 
that cases of voluntary leaving with 


* Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin. 

In a letter Dated Dec. 1, 1936, Gov. Earle 
specifically called the attention of a joint session 
of the legislature to the fact that these states had 
already passed unemployment compensation acts 
and urged the legislature to do so likewise 
(House Journal—Extra Sessions — 1936 — p. 
1050). 

* Dated Sept. 1936. 

25 Geo. 5, ch. 8-1935. 
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just cause would not be disqualified; 
that its whole frame of mind was a 
very liberal one. 


To begin with, Pennsylvania was 
the only state to say that a disqualifi- 
cation would be imposed where the 
unemployment was ‘‘due to a volun- 
tary suspension of work resulting 
from an industrial dispute,”** thus 
apparently making one who was un- 
employed because of a lockout, eli- 
gible for benefits without disqualifica- 
tion. Only three jurisdictions (Colo- 
rado, District of Columbia, and 
Utah) used the phrase “due to a 
strike’ and thereby probably ex- 
cluded, as did Pennsylvania, unem- 
ployment due to a lockout. All the 
others ** used the terms “labor dis- 
pute” or “industrial contoversy” 
(without any qualifying remark about 
voluntary suspension or voluntary 
stoppage of work), which terms prob- 
ably, therefore, included lockouts as 
a cause for disqualification. 

Then again, Pennsylvania was the 
only jurisdiction not to disqualify a 
claimant for misconduct; even the 
British Act ** and the Draft Bill * 
had such a disqualification 

The Pennsylvania law was the only 
one which said that disqualification 
would be had for “any week in which 
unemployment is due to failure to 
apply for or to accept suitable work 
when offered him by the employment 
office.” All the others said nothing 
about such limitation. The British 
Act’s interpretation of who consti- 
tutes an acceptable offeror is much 
broader.” This statutory provision 


Sec. 401 (e) Pa. U. C. Law. 

= Including the Draft Bill and the British Act. 
* Sec. 27. 

* Sec. 5 (b). 

*Sec. 28 (a), (b) and (c). 
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in the Pennsylvania law seems to have 
been a definite concession to the 
claimants. 

Finally, most of the jurisdictions, 
as well as the Draft Bill,”* imposed a 
disqualification where a claimant re- 
fused to return to his customary self- 
employment, if and when directed to 
do so. Pennsylvania had no such 
clause. 

Organized labor ought to urge at 
once a more liberal interpretation of 
the Pennsylvania law so that hundreds 
of unemployed persons may not be 
denied benefits which the !aw appar- 
ently intended they obtain. Labor 
likewise ought to urge the changing, 
at once, of the laws of six jurisdic- 
tions (Alabama, California, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin) 
to read “voluntary leaving without 
good cause” and to omit such phrases 
as ‘attributable to the employer” and 
“connected with employment.” The 
latter phrases enhance the chances of 
interpretations adverse to labor. 

A broader lesson, however, appears 
to have been taught to labor. It also 
seems essential to ask to have made 
available, to interested groups, at cost 
(or otherwise), records or copies of 
all administrative decisions in all the 
states, so that a check can be main- 
tained on the correctness of the de- 
cisions. 

Probably the best plan, in view of 
the new but vast importance of ad- 
ministrative law and administrative 
decisions, would be to have the equiv- 
alent of the National Reporter Sys- 
tem established for them, which 
would furnish state reports promptly 
and make them readily available to 


all. 


*Sec. 5 (c). 











THE NATION’S SICK-LIST 
CONSTANCE KENT 
III 


N the day this article appears 
(and on every day thereafter 
until we are able to utilize 
more fully the health opportunities 
around us) there will be approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 persons ill in the 
United States. There will be hun- 
dreds of thousands more who will 
do their work with lowered efficiency 
because of physical impairment. But 
this particular 6,000,000 will not go 
about their daily duties at all. They 
will be too ill to work, to go to school, 
or to engage in any other of their 
usual activities. 

Many of these 6,000,000 persons 
will get medical care and pay for it. 
Some will get free care. Some will 
get no care. Some will pay in part 
for the care they receive; others will 
pay in full. A few will already have 
provided in advance for payment. 
Still others will not only pay in full 
for their own care, but will help to 
pay (perhaps without knowing it) 
for the care of those less able to pay. 

But let us forget for a moment 
these vexatious problems of cost. We 
now, as the radio announcers say, 
return you to the nation’s sick-list, 
and the findings of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, which made the recent 
National Health Survey. These 6,- 
000,000 illnesses will be pretty evenly 
distributed, in proportion to popula- 
tion, between city and small town and 
rural sufferers. Rural and small-town 
patients, however, will receive as a 
group less medical care than city pa- 
tients. There are fewer doctors, 
nurses and hospital beds available for 
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their needs, and less income per pa- 
tient to pay for care. 

The 6,000,000 illnesses will not, 
however, be at all evenly distributed 
among income groups. Illnesses 
which will keep the patient on this 
“sick-list” for a week or longer during 
the year will be far more generously 
portioned out to the poor than to the 
well-to-do. Families that are on re- 
lief and families that are self-sup- 
porting, but with incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year, will have about 40 
per cent more of acute illnesses and 
go per cent more of “chronic”’ ill- 
nesses than will families with incomes 
of $3,000 and over. These low-in- 
come people will lose an average of 
over ten days a year from work be- 
cause of sickness; about two and one- 
half times as much as the days lost in 
the upper income group. 

Nor will these 6,000,000 illnesses 
be evenly distributed as to costs. The 
total bill for the day’s illnesses will 
be somewhat under $10,000,000. 
Physicians, incidentally, will get only 
about a third of this total. The pat- 
ent-medicine business will pick up 
$800,000 for its day’s takings. 

The loss in wages for the day will 
be at least $4,000,000. What the 
loss in earnings of farmers and other 
self-employed persons will be, has not 
been estimated. 

About the illnesses themselves: of 
our 6,000,000 patients, about 5,500 
will be giving birth to babies; about 
1,500,000 will be down with “flu,” 
grippe, pneumonia, colds or tonsilitis; 
2,500,000 will be victims of some 
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chronic disease—‘‘rheumatism,”’ dis- 
eases of the heart and circulatory 
system, cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, 
mental and nervous diseases and crip- 
plings due to former disease or ac- 
cident. 

About 500,000 persons will be tem- 
porarily disabled because of acci- 
dents, and 250,000 more, mostly chil- 
dren, will be ill with scarlet fever, 
whooping-cough, diphtheria, measles 
and other “catching” diseases. An- 
other 250,000 will be suffering from 
acute stomach and liver diseases, and 
from appendicitis. The rest of the 
six million will have other acute dis- 
orders. 

Well, this is all very interesting. 
But we would really thank the Public 
Health Service for telling us the an- 
swers to a few simple questions that 
come home to us. For instance: 
“When will my name, or that of any 
member of my family, be on the na- 
tional ‘sick-list’?? How long will it 
stay there? What will ail us? How 
severe an illness will we have? Will 
we need to go to a hospital? What 
will our particular illness cost for 
good medical care?” 

All these things would be wonder- 
ful to know, because then we could 
start right in trying to prevent the 
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sickness, or laying by money to meet 
the costs. 

But the Public Health Service can’t 
answer these questions. Neither can 
any one else. A good many people 
and even some whole families go 
through a year without any sickness, 
but many others are not so lucky. 
Sickness falls unevenly. So do its 
costs. Of the ten-million-dollar daily 
sickness bill in the United States, half 
falis on one-sixth of the families. IIl- 
ness isn’t predictable, nor its costs, 
either, for you and me, as individ- 
uals, just as the length of your life 
or mine cannot be predicted. But in- 
surance experts who have studied the 
statistics of deaths among large 
groups of people can predict very 
closely how many deaths per thousand 
people will occur next year. The great 
business of life insurance is built upon 
such predictions. So with sickness. 
The statistics which have been gath- 
ered by the Public Health Service, 
some medical societies and other 
agencies enable us to predict pretty 
closely the amount of sickness and of 
its costs among a thousand or a mil- 
lion people. Therefore large organ- 
ized bodies of people, or govern- 
ments, can make plans to prevent sick- 
ness or to deal with its costs. If they 
will. 
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Spring, with all your promise 
Of winds and flowers and rain, 
With laughter on your eyes and lips, 
So careless of my pain! 
You seem more cruel than the winds 
That swept the winter plain! 


Barren fields and naked trees 
With gladness had no part, 
Frozen streams and unloosed songs 
Possessed no stinging dart; 
But you, with undimmed loveliness 
Have struck and stabbed my heart! 


KATHERINE EDELMAN. 
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tinuing this spring, making a 
good contrast to last spring’s 
layoffs, and in March there were 
600,000 more at work in American 
industries than in March last year. 
This is a little more than enough to 
keep pace with our increase in work- 
ing population, so that unemployment 
in March was slightly below that of 
March last year, with 11,178,000 un- 
employed in March this year as com- 
pared to 11,226,000 last year in 
March. 
It has been exceptionally hard to 
reduce the unemployment created by 


| tees gains are con- 


the 1938 recession. This is partly 
because our working population is in- 
creasing at the rate of almost 50,000 
a month and unless employment gains 
more than this it cannot reduce the 
jobless army. Also, machines are con- 
stantly replacing men and women in 
the nation’s workshops. For these 
reasons unemployment today is almost 
as high as it was in the worst months 
of the 1938 recession. The peak 
1938 unemployment was 11,400,000 
in May. The summer’s quick indus- 
trial gains sent more than a million 
back to work and by December un- 
employment had dropped to 10,300,- 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 


unem- decrease 

ployed (-) 

April since 

1939 March ! 
NS aren ctgcd theese seco 4 — 3 
ee ere II — 19 
ere ree 10 — 16 
RN ie ry rels Giese tesin teres aren 13 - 7 
MIN ais ndae canes noe este 15 — 5s 
ee rere 18 + 3 
eee II — 14 
See 12 — 10 
IE Uris archehescs ours avaie arava 8 — 2! 
MEE hi owiie dune toa tanais 9 — 15 
INI 5,5 5. s)s'0.c.< <iepe eve 10 —- 5 
Eee 12 — § 
MINE oa a view ivrels ees 15 — 8 
ere eee 13 — 4 
New York City............. 13 — 8 
SE RS err Penne II — 4 
eee eee 8 —- 7 
a rrr 14 - 1 
|) ere 9 - 6 
MIO oie ss cisco es 4 - 9 
rr fo) + (a) 
eee 10 — 10 
| RSS oer II —- 9 
WII ssc orig sv erge-cieias 5 —- 8 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 

Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 


unem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
April since April since all 
1939 March 4 1939 March! trades 
30 + 2 3 — 8 14 
9 — 32 Il — 16 27 
22 —- 6 7 — 22 22 
2 -— 11 9 — 3 20 
45 — 9 12 — 2 16 
39 —- 2 13 + F 17 
2 — § 6 — 22 23 
35 — 12 8 II 19 
16 — 38 6 — 12 18 
19 — 18 7 — 14 17 
35 = Fj “— 3 19 
16 + 7 10 — 10 28 
34 — 16 II —- I 16 
34 —- II 6 + 11 20 
a7 — 10 fe) — 6 22 
53 — 17 5 = 2 8 
32 ae 5 = % 15 
32 aj il = 3 7 
34 — 2 5 -— 11 10 
II —- 14 3 - 7 12 
18 —- I 8 + I 19 
34 — 25 7 + 3 16 
24 = »% 8 — 10 14 
24 + 3 2 — 27 8 
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EMPLOYMENT WELL 


000. Then came winter layoffs, 
quickly raising the figure to 11,500,- 
000, more than cancelling all the sum- 
mer gains. With a few hundred thou- 
sand back at work in the spring busy 
season this year, unemployment is 
down to 11,178,000. This is small 
improvement over the peak 1938 
figures. 

Trade union members have fared 
better than non-union workers, but 
even union members are not yet back 
to pre-recession employment. Re- 
ports from our members show steady 
employment gains since January, re- 
ducing the number out of work from 
13.3 percent of the membership in 
January to 11.2 percent in April 
(weighted figures). This compares 
with 16.7 percent out of work in April 
last year, but is still considerably 
above 1937 when only 9.8 percent 
were unemployed. A two-year com- 
parison of union figures shows that in 
building trades, unemployment is al- 
most down to pre-recession levels, 
but metal trades still have twice the 
1937 number out of work. In print- 
ing unemployment is still above 1937; 
in other trades generally recession 
losses have been completely regained. 

The April report shows part-time 
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work also decreasing, indicating a 
larger proportion of full-time em- 
ployment, and our report for cities 
shows gains in nearly all of the 24 
centers reporting, losses in only one, 
no change in one. This is particularly 
encouraging. 

Figures for the country as a whole 
in March show a striking contrast to 
last year. Employment gains in manv- 
facturing, railroads, bituminous coal 
mines, hotels, restaurants and build- 
ing contrast with losses in these in- 
dustries at this time last year. On 
the whole, non-farm employment in- 
creased by 160,000 this year in 
March, which compares with a loss of 
76,000 in March last year. This gain 
is small, however, compared with the 
large number who have no work. 

Help for the unemployed in the 
form of WPA and relief has been 
less this year than last, although un- 
employment in the first quarter of 
1939 was above last year. On April 
12, there were 2,757,000 on WPA 
this year, which compares with 3,177,- 
ooo last year (April 30). Relief rolls 
were supporting 1,841,000 house- 
holds this year compared to 2,005,000 
last year (February). 


Ten Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


Total 1928 13 18 18 16 
All Trades 1929 1§ 15 4 12 
1930 20 22 21 21 
1931 27 27 26 «25 
1932 31 3 g0s*=5) 
1933 35 34 34 33 
1934 28 26 25 2% 
1935 26 24 #22 «2! 
1936 22 22 a «#618 
1937 15 14 13 12 


1938 20 21 2% 2 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave, 
3 «1 «I «3g 1 gg 10 139 13 
II 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 6 12 
20 20 22 22 2: 2: 22 23: «3 
25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
31 32 334 «(33 32 BE QD 'HZ—«@3ZBRE 
sxx st @& @ B® 3 
4 25 #%28 2 25 2% 25 +27 «26 
2 23 #27 «#423 «20 «200 «6200 «—93ts«*F27 
7 17 17 4 (1390~«2 tle O17 
1 I #=%& 2 I 32 % 17° «133 
19 19 18 17 16 16 #16 15% 18 


1939 16 15 114 13* 
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Record for Ten Years—Continued 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


Total 1928 36 39 38 32 2 #42 24 Ig «22 «318 «6k 83 

Building Trades 1929 6330s 33 334i 29—'—-26—sdtQSsSsa0G—s18 Ok RZ s«a®_s—sos 
1990 38 «84430 «41 «40 «037: 337-39 39 38S 38g gS G0 
1931 51 52 52 50 48 48 50 51 52 53 54 59 52 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 659 & 
1933 70 71 72 #+7t 68 66 67 6 63 62 63 62 67 
19394 «658 55—CiS5— 58 5755 57 0 5856 565757 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 5I 5t 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 50 52 49 41 34 28 27 25 2% 21 23 26 33 
1937 29 33 29 «27 «+22 «2306682 682 (83 08g 8 
19388 8640 643 «6444 «#39 #37 36 «35 33 32f 32 32 33° 37 
1939 35 34 32f 29° 


eae ot ot oe 


Total 1928 8 16 1 12 «+12 «#40 33 9 8 8 7 > - 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 7 5 5 5 669 7 7 8 4 7 
1930 13 3 112% % % I9 2 2 23 +S 38 «+85 «= 
1931 sc ponwvwona BOozsxzesenmrenx Ss 3 6M CUM 


eet et SE OA Oe. Geet Get Od Om. Oe OG ne 


1932 34 37 37 39 39 42 45 #45 46 46 46 46 42 
1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
1934 35 34 jo 28 25 22 2 25 25 27 27 26 27 
1935 2§ 25 2% 23 23 «#23 «23«©62%2%0~« 280 CUIg «(CUIgl «C888 
1936 vs wp wrttweneaeu ht 6s hHthlUhhOlhlUhOllU! 
1937 rst 9 8 68 6 6 F 7, 2 2 8 9 
1938 a a a a a a a a) i. 
1939 22 ar 18f 17* 


Total 1928 . Qo 2 £268. 8% ££ S&S 2 ww @& SD 
Printing Trades 1929 * ff & #e# & SF @ @ tse 48 6 4 
1930 5 5 6 6 669 8 8 7 8 9 #7 
1931 a ae a a a a, a ee a a ee) 
1932 17 18 «117 1 1 18 ar 22 20 2 I9 (20 «19 
1933 20 22 22 22 23 «+23 «+23 «292 «22 #2 20 «6g (22 


1934 I9 19 1 18 17 «#«17«©97)—« 18—)~«617)—«(«17) «17 16 18 
1935 7 15 1§ 4 4 %4 I 5 1§ %4 13 14 I5§ 
1936 § 33 «+8 «82 ~«68khlCUT8 ht hl CUE C80 «(CO Cte 8 
1937 Io 10 10 9 9g 9 10 10 10 10 I0 Io 10 
1938 I im 16 12 #% #33 «293 «2130«12f «2 )~ «62 «612° 12 
1939 ae < se? 


Total 1928 Ic 10 II 9 9 8 Ss 6 6 ys 6S 9 
All Other Trades 1929 12 #11 8 $ 69799797? YF » © 8 
1930 Ss %% 26 & ws 6hhlUhhUCU KS hlUCUlU ll 
1931 I9 17 16 1 15 16 197 16 16 16 18 2 «17 
1932 21 19 18 1 20 25 23 #22 2 18 #4%&Ig 21 20 
1933 22 21 22 20 22 #21 20 I9 22 #416 «6318 «20° «620 
1934 I9 17 16 16 16 I9 22 22 17 16 19 21 18 
1935 20 17 #1§ #14 «116 I9 #122 #19: «166=«616)6 «6166 «(Ig (17 
1936 nn, a, on, a an a a: a a a 
1937 12 It I0 9 9 9 9 10 9g 10 3 3 «Io 
1938 os © 6 6 % 0 «2% «980 | (68S hCU ECs ae? he 
1939 II 10 9 9g 
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TRADE UNION RECORDS? 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


ESTIMATES? 
Gainful 
Yearly Average Workers 
iit ccanacnnt hens name sames 51,191,283 
ee eT ee ee eee ee 51,758,980 
Es cite sscsetaceaarbencaeveds 52,283,038 
Rs ates edaddetwisitdeedeasiows 52,879,211 
Monthly Average 

1936 
FORDEF. 6 cccccvcccvessscccsees 51,490, 330 
NN v55:5,09:04440000080600506 51,537,969 
PE iitieestaerissiesseeans $1,585,756 
58650 Prt awsyatdeencweeteon 51,634, 208 
BS icacchuGualeskouwetene 51,682,410 
Bs bata} edeeaes sense asaserwn $1,731,096 
DL UEG nse erraprsenertoreswes 51,780,432 
OPE OEE OTe PT eee 51,830, 764 
EEE dcasdeersensssenese 51,881,952 
PE easing ehidenekasweeden $1,933,521 
Sc cctcucatsodedaeaseun 51,984,475 
NE 5s vacwnanwsleewniawnuwe $2,034,844 
1937 
DE icrckisnnenneeensenede $2,040,012 
0 ees $2,089, 521 
SNS ks cdvenasesspnsendsseese $2,138,624 
SESE sere eee $2,187,456 
er rt cr $2,236, 322 
EE ee eee were ene $2,283,748 
BL alan chin Ciena tein $2,332,552 
PE isdandcwestasndeuseean $2,381,996 
DE isniwnwwsaucsawerecce 52,428,196 
SE epee 52,474,396 
PR cc cidcetuieeaesegache $2, 520, §96 
eS ere 52, 568,344 
1938 
ORE e CEE Freee 52,616,784 
DE + cuseciennssarnenecdt 52,664,351 
ere §2,711, 868 
re $2,759,865 
ere a rer ee $2,807,217 
Di oinn 040050600054000050s5a5 $2,855,124 
TN och iecvasavesssecereasnnees 52,902,850 
RE as codiatiedensens peat $2,950,284 
ECCT ree $2,997,881 
2c hidbreeennesinkewin 53,046,156 
Es 5 es g2ayacsanenencaus 53,094,684 
EE c cacécsnwwenensenaee 53,143,473 
1939 
sic sss sdeerecssawsaes 53,191,932 
PN xs tavecstectendaawans 53,239,999 
| | Se 53,289,020 
CS ee Tee mer rs 


Number 
Employed 
4°, 539,049 
42, 364,426 
44,024,851 
41,942,945 


40,538, 209 
40,676, 197 
41,103, 260 
41,815, 233 
42,126, 613 
42,311, 760 
42,399, O79 
42,803, 381 
43,383, 551 
43,757, 161 
43,697, 789 
43,760, 882 


42,799,135 
43,129,498 
43,534,730 
43,874,628 
44,326,941 
44,460,236 
44, 550,066 
44,636,113 
44,915,142 
44,768, 190 
44,041,973 
43,261 , 563 


41, 691 , 264 
41,541,449 
41,485,982 
41,695,205 
41,454,955 
41,409,990 
41,628,618 
41, 863, 367 
42,532,426 
42,675,480 
42,579,976 
42, 808, 188 


41,602,331 
41,796,467 
42,111,087 


Number 


Unemployed (Weighted) 


10,652,234 
9»394,553 
8,281, 962 
10,936, 265 


10,952,121 
10, 861,772 
10,482,496 
9,818,975 
9,555,797 
9,419,336 
9,381,353 
9,027,383 
8,498,401 
8,176,360 
8, 286,686 
8,273,962 


9,240, 877 
8,960, 023 
8,603, 894 
8,312, 828 
7,909 ,381 
7,823 ,512 
7,782 ,486 
7,745 ,883 
7,513,054 
7,706, 206 
8,478, 623 
9,306, 781 


10,925,520 
11,122,908 
11,225,886 
11,064,660 
11,400, 169 
11,445,134 
11,274,232 
11,086,917 
10,465,455 
10, 370,676 
10, $14,708 
10,335,285 


11, $89,601 
11,443,532 
11,177,933 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unemployed Part 


18.5 
13.3 
1o.§ 


17.2 
16.7 
16.2 
15.1 
13.7 
12.8 
12.3 
11.7 
11.2 
11.0 
10.7 
11.1 


“ 
“ 
on 
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16.2 
16.6 
17.2 
16.7 
16.4 
16.3 
15.7 
14.6 
14.0 
13.4 
13.2 
13.0 


13.3 
12.7 
11.8f 
11.2* 


Time 
22 


21 
20 
20 


19 


BSSEEEEES 


19 
19 
19 
18 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. am 
2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 


* Preliminary. t Revised. 











FURTHER REMARKS ON MERIT RATING 


RicHARD A. LESTER 


Princeton University 


WO years ago I published an 

article in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 

TIONIST in which I pointed out 
that merit rating in unemployment 
compensation would increase unem- 
ployment by causing employers to 
keep their working forces at a mini- 
mum, by increasing an employer’s tax 
rate in bad times, and by bankrupting 
state funds, thus reducing benefit pay- 
ments. The article explained that 
stabilization of employment meant 
the stabilization of unemployment at 
a high figure and that merit rating, 
being based on benefit payments to an 
employer’s former workers, was 
mostly a matter of luck and circum- 
stance rather than “merit.” The no- 
tion that unemployment can be re- 
duced by levying penalty taxes was 
called a “half-baked” doctrine which 
might prove a boomerang to the busi- 
ness men advocating merit rating; 
the administrative costs and complica- 
tions involved in merit rating were 
emphasized; and some of the tricks 
employers might try in order to obtain 
favorable merit ratings were indi- 
cated, 

During the past two years these 
defects in the device of merit rating 
have received wider and wider recog- 
nition. In testifying before a Senate 
Committee last December, a number 
of industrial executives, including 
Edsel Ford and Lammot duPont, 
stated that they doubted the wisdom 
of any scheme for “incentive taxa- 
tion,” which would favor employers 
who regularize employment. The 
National Association of Manufactur- 
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ers also opposed such taxation as tend- 
ing “to subsidize employers who find 
it economically feasible to regularize 
production and employment at the ex- 
pense of those who are unable to do 
so.” Apparently the unsound doc- 
trine that unemployment can be pre- 
vented by heavier tax rates on fluctu- 
ating business is rapidly being dis- 
carded. That odd notion arose from 
an attempt to compare unemployment 
compensation with workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment preven- 
tion with industrial-accident preven- 
tion. Accidents, however, arise from 
conditions within the shop, unemploy- 
ment from conditions outside the shop 
over which the employer has little 
control. Unlike industrial accidents, 
unemployment is a market phe- 
nomenon, the failure to sell labor serv- 
ices, and individua! employers will not 
buy such services unless there is a de- 
mand for their products. Employers 
already have every incentive to pro- 
duce at full capacity but they cannot 
single-handedly control the consumer 
demand for their products. 

More and more we are realizing 
that our big problem is the reemploy- 
ment of the unemployed rather than 
stabilizing present employment levels. 
A device that retards reemployment, 
by making employers reluctant to take 
on new employees for fear of penalty 
taxes if they are later laid off, is bad. 
Above all, our working population is 
expanding at the rate of about one 
percent a year, or ten percent a dec- 
ade. A part of our unemployment 
problem is tied up with this addition 
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of new recruits to the working force. 
Stabilization of employment is no an- 
swer to this problem. It is clear that 
the most meritorious employers, under 
such circumstances, are those whose 
employment increases at ten percent 
or more each decade. Those employ- 
ers who help to reabsorb the unem- 
ployed or absorb the new recruits are 
much more worthy of special tax 
favors under merit rating than are 
those employers who merely maintain 
their present employment levels. 

With wider recognition of the fact 
that merit rating based on benefit 
payments is largely a matter of luck, 
depending primarily on how soon the 
employer’s laid-off employees are re- 
hired by some other employer, a move- 
ment has arisen to change the whole 
basis of merit rating from benefit ex- 
perience to lay-off experience. In 
other words, an employer’s tax con- 
tributions would be related to the num- 
ber of employees he lays off each year. 
Such a scheme would, however, be 
practically impossible to administer. 
What is a lay-off? Ifa worker is on 
part-time or receives an hour’s work 
a week, has he been laid off? All 
sorts of tricks could be played under 
such a scheme. Furthermore, the 
basis of merit rating in the Social Se- 
curity Act would have to be changed 
before any state could have such a 
plan of experience rating accepted by 
the Social Security Board. It is diff- 
cult to see how a provision for expe- 
rience rating that would be adminis- 
tratively feasible could be written into 
the Social Security Act. 

Merit rating under workmen’s com- 
pensation is generally based partly on 
an employer’s past accident experience 
and partly on the conditions surround- 
ing the work in that particular plant, 


including the safety devices. Thus it 
includes both past experience and 
some estimate of probably future ex- 
perience. Merit rating in unemploy- 
ment compensation is based solely on 
past experience because future expe- 
rience cannot be estimated by looking 
at the conditions in the plant or the 
industry. Past experience may be a 
very poor basis for determining future 
unemployment rates. When the Brit- 
ish unemployment insurance law was 
originally projected the industries that 
had especially low percentages of un- 
employment were coal mining with 
1.3 percent, textiles with 3 percent, 
and boots and shoes with 3 percent. 
These industries wished to be excluded 
from the generzl unemployment in- 
surance act so that they could set up 
special schemes of their owr and 
establish contribution rates «on the 
basis of benefit payments in their own 
industry—a form of merit rating. 
Yet a few years later these same in- 
dustries were among the most de- 
pressed of British trades. 

Some industrialists are beginning 
to appreciate how unreasonable it is 
to derive an employer’s merit rating 
by comparing his experience with the 
average experience of all covered em- 
ployers rather than with the average 
of only those employers in the same 
industry. The closer an industry is 
to the consumer, the less its employ- 
ment fluctuates with the business cycle. 
Newspapers, public utilities, and 
grocery stores are examples of busi- 
nesses close to the consumer. On the 
other hand, capital goods industries, 
which sell their products to the mak- 
ers of consumer goods, experience 
wide swings in employment and pro- 
duction during a business cycle. That 
is true of construction and production 
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of basic metals and of machinery. 
There is no particular merit in being 
in the electric utility business rather 
than the construction industry, but 
under merit rating the employer’s tax 
will be higher the more distance from 
the ultimate consumer his business 
may be. 

It has been argued that each indus- 
try should pay for benefits to its own 
unemployed and that consequently 
merit rating is only simple justice. 
Aside from the fact that the consum- 
ers’ goods industries, which purchase 
most of the producers’ gocds, are 
really responsible for employment 
fluctuations in the capital goods in- 
dustries, it is important to consider 
who ultimately bears the burden of 
payroll taxes. Economists are prac- 
tically unanimous in believing that the 
real burden of most of the social se- 
curity taxes on payrolls will rest upon 
the workers and not upon the indus- 
tries concerned. Most economists be- 
lieve that the employers’ unemploy- 
ment compensation tax will be shifted 
to their workers through the use of 
labor-saving machinery and the ab- 
sence of wage increases that might 
otherwise have occurred. It is well 
to bear in mind that under unemploy- 
ment relief the most prosperous in- 
dustries helped to shoulder the burden 
of unemployment in the less prosper- 
ous lines. Unemployment compensa- 
tion will really relieve the more pros- 
perous businesses of a considerable 
portion of that relief burden. Any 
comparison with workmen’s compen- 
sation in this regard is unwarranted. 
The employer under common law is 
liable for work injuries but not for 
unemployment. Social insurance, un- 
like private insurance under work- 
men’s compensation, is a means of 


sharing a social burden through taxa- 
tion, and taxation has generally been 
at uniform rates or at rates graduated 
on the principle of ability to pay. 

It was the fear of injuring local 
firms in interstate competition or the 
migration of firms out of the state 
that prevented the enactment of state 
unemployment compensation laws be- 
fore 1935. Elimination of such fear 
of interstate competition was the chief 
reason for the enactment of the un- 
employment compensation features of 
the Social Security Act. A uniform 
nation-wide tax was necessary, it was 
argued, because one state could not 
tax its businesses for unemployment 
compensation unless other states 
placed an equal tax burden on com- 
petitor firms within their boundaries. 
Merit rating, however, reintroduces 
the whole problem of interstate com- 
petition, for the unemployment com- 
pensation tax on some firms in eight 
or more states may decline to zero 
after 1941, thus exempting them from 
go percent of the Federal tax and 
leaving them only the Federal mini- 
mum payroll tax of three-tenths of 
one percent to pay. Merit rating un- 
doubtedly has led to, and will con- 
tinue to cause, competition between 
states to reduce tax contributions—a 
competition for laxity which can only 
lead to insolvency of the unemploy- 
ment funds of some states with conse- 
quent inability to pay the promised 
unemployment benefits. 

The merit-rating provisions in our 
state laws make the payment of un- 
employment benefits a personal con- 
cern to the employer. It is profitable 
for him to reduce benefit payments to 
his former employees. Therefore, he 
must be notified of all benefit claims 
by his former employees and may pro- 
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test them whenever he believes it 
will pay him to do so. The employer 
is likely to lay off men with the least 
amount of wages in the base year or 
those who have not received enough 
wages to qualify for benefits. He 
may, as has happened under work- 
men’s compensation, try to induce his 
laid-off workers not to apply for bene- 
fits, or workers may feel that they 
will be in disfavor with the employer 
if they do claim their benefits. Em- 
ployers may also bring pressure to 
bear upon the employment exchanges 
in order to make certain that their for- 
mer employees receive the first chance 
at any new jobs, so that benefit pay- 
ments to their former employees will 
be kept down. Employers in certain 
localities have already made mutual 
group arrangements to discriminate 
in favor of the employees of mem- 
bers of the employing group in order 
that members may have better merit- 
rating records. Such practices also 
tend to make a “hard core” of unem- 
ployed out of workers who are short- 
circuited from the system or have 
never been able to enter it. 

The Commerce Clearing House 
service suggests to employers the fol- 
lowing among other “methods of 
stabilizing employment” : 


“A part-time basis of employment 
for all employees during a slack pe- 
riod has also been suggested as a 
method of spreading work during 
such periods and of keeping employees 
on the payroll. Such a method will 
enable the employer to keep his in- 
dividual account from being charged 
with benefit payment so long as sufh- 
cient time is given each week whereby 
the employee may earn at least 50 
percent of his average weekly wage or 
whatever the minimum requirement 
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is under the state law. For example, 
employees who normally earn over 
$30 a week must be employed a sufhi- 
cient time each week to insure that 
they will earn at least $18 a week in 
those states which provide for partial 
benefits whenever the employee re- 
ceives less than six-fifths of his weekly 
benefits, or $17 a week in those states 
which provide for partial benefits 
whenever the weekly wage falls be- 
low the total unemployment benefit 
plus $2.” 


And that is called “stabilizing em- 
ployment!” 

The administrative problems con- 
nected with merit rating make the 
scheme not only costly but complex 
and cumbersome. How should the 
benefits of a worker who has been 
employed by two or more employers 
during his base period be distributed 
among those employers? Certainly 
employers will have to report the 
exact date they take on and lay off 
each worker in order to begin to meet 
this problem of allocating or distrib- 
uting a worker’s benefits between em- 
ployers. Such reports, however, will 
not solve many of the problems that 
will arise. Which employer should 
be charged with the benefits of an 
employee who had been working part- 
time during the same period for two 
or more employers? Should an em- 
ployer be charged with part of the 
benefits of a former employee who 
quit his employment to accept an- 
other job? What employer’s account 
should be charged with partial unem- 
ployment benefits, that of the present 
or the former employer? And sup- 
pose the worker later becomes totally 
unemployed, what employer’s account 
should be charged with his total-un- 
employment benefits, or how should 
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they be allocated between former em- 
ployers? Another complex problem 
is involved in deciding what happens 
to a firm’s “paper” reserve account 
upon which merit rating is based when 
the firm is split up into two firms, or 
part of its assets are sold, or the whole 
firm is sold. There are all sorts of 
perplexing and involved problems in 
attempting to rate firms on the basis 
of their benefit experience during the 
past five years or more. 

All the outstanding examples of 
the stabilization of employment are 
those in which seasonal unemployment 
was reduced by spreading a certain 
total of employment more evenly dur- 
ing the year. Certainly, merit rating 
would have more effect upon seasonal 
than upon cyclical and long-term un- 
employment. Indeed, advocates of 
merit rating usually rest their case 
mainly upon this matter of ironing out 
the seasonal movements in business 
and employment. About half of the 
state laws contain provisions for 
classifying seasonal industries and 
limiting the benefit payments of work- 
ers in such industries to on-season pe- 
riods; that is, they would receive no 
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benefits for unemployment during off- 
season weeks. There certainly is no 
justification for the existence of merit 
rating provisions and provisions for 
the limiting of benefits during off-sea- 
son periods in the same state law. 
The result of the combination of such 
provisions will be the unstabilization 
of employment through more marked 
seasonal employment. Employers 
will strive to establish the shortest 
possible season and to concentrate 
their unemployment in the off-season 
period, when benefits are not payable. 
Merit rating will thus encourage more 
seasonal unemployment! 

A thorough study of merit rating 
in state unemployment-compensation 
laws can hardly lead one to any other 
conclusion than that expressed by 
George E. Bigge, member of the So- 
cial Security Board, who stated in San 
Francisco last July: 


“Lack of logic and consistency in 
the arguments for merit rating, the 
complexities of the proposal, and the 
tremendous expense involved for rec- 
ord keeping convince me that it has no 
place in a system of unemployment in- 
surance.” 


KNELL 


Dust is the end of all pursuit. 

Ash and worm the doom of faces, 
Quakes and holes the fate of places— 
Yes, hounded like a wounded brute, 
At last with all his wordly loot 

Man is caught by what he chases. 


—GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
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BURY THE DEAD 


A War Play by Irwin Shaw’ 
Reviewed by HELEN R. HENRY 


URY THE DEAD was written 
B and produced several years 
ago, before the daily news- 
paper headlines so ominously paral- 
leled those of 1914 preceding the 
World War. At that time it was 
conceded to be an excellent play, a 
voice raised against war to join the 
honorable company of WHAT PRICE 
Giory? and of JoURNEY’s END, the 
poetry of Wilfred Owen and of Sieg- 
fried Sasson—of all those who gave 
the world a picture of war as a real 
and living horror, unmitigated by 
circumstance. Of these efforts, it 
has been said time and again that 
they will do no good. Perhaps not. 
Perhaps the forces that unleash wars 
are too powerful, once they are set in 
motion, to be halted. And yet again 
and again the word must be spoken, 
the voice be raised against war. 
“Tet no one ever,” as one of the 
English war poets has said, “from 
henceforth say a word in any way 
countenancing war. It is dangerous 
even to speak of how here and there 
the individual may gain some hard- 
ship of soul by it. For war is hell, 
and those who institute it are crim- 
inals. Were there anything to say 
for it, it should not be said—for 
* Bury THE Deap is fully protected under the 
copyright laws of the United States of America, 
the British Empire, including the Dominion of 
Canada, and all other countries of the Copy- 
right Union. This means that it cannot be used 
without permission. Should union or other 
groups wish to produce the play, in part or in 
full, royalty arrangements must be made di- 


rectly with Random House, Inc., 20 East 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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war’s spiritual disasters far out- 
weigh any of its advantages.” 

For these reasons, the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST feels it fitting at the 
present time to publish a condensed 
version of Bury THE Deap. The 
play’s outline is classic in its sim- 
plicity, showing what would happen 
if the common soldier who is sent 
by the hundreds of thousands to die 
in battle should refuse to be buried. 
For what would then be the con- 
sternation of the generals and of 
those in high office who decree war? 
How can a war be carried on when 
the dead refuse to be buried? Each 
in his turn, the dead speak up to tell 
why they will not consent to be buried 
and forgotten: for one, a stripling, 
life has scarcely begun to be lived, 
and he rebels at having that life cut 
short, no matter the hardships and 
misfortunes in store for him; an- 
other, disappointed, cheated of any 
fair chance, nevertheless clings to his 
life. And so, one after another, they 
speak up to defend their simple joys, 
their hard necessities, the common 
daily round. And their logic is un- 
answerable. It is unfit to bury the 
dead who have died in war. 

The play’s conception is inspired. 
Mr. Irwin Shaw, the playwright, is 
—one understands—a very young 
man; too young to have served in 
the last war to end all wars. For 
this reason, it is heartening that he— 
of the current generation—can write 
so starkly and so bitterly of the hor- 
ror that is war. If one has any word 
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of criticism to raise against the play 
—and criticize it one must—it is that 
the magnitude of the idea, the scope 
of its imaginative conception, called 
for a genius of the first rank and also 
for one who had himself experienced 
at first hand the hell of war. So only 
could the words in the mouths of the 
characters have carved themselves 
into our memory for all time in their 
utter rightness. This the dialogue 
of Bury THE Dean too often fails 
to do, but as a play it nevertheless 
deserves to be honored. 


* * * 


Scene: The stage is bare except 
for a platform about seven feet high 
along the back, parallel to the foot- 
lights, an irregular entanglement of 
barbed wire running along it. This 
platform represents a torn battle- 
field, now quiet, some miles behind 
the present front lines. As the light 
comes up, a burial detail of four Sol- 
diers stands in a shallow trench, dig- 
ging a common grave to accommo- 
date six bodies. The bodies are piled 
nearby, wrapped in blankets. A Ser- 
geant stands on the edge of the grave. 
He is smoking a cigarette. 


The First Soldier stops digging to 
search his pockets for a cigarette. 
Second Soldier, scratching himself : 
“Dig and scratch! Dig and scratch! 
What a war! When you’re not dig- 
gin’ trenches, you’re diggin’ graves 
. . - Or scratchin’ at fleas. By God, 
there’s more fleas in this army . . .” 
Third Soldier : ‘““That’s what the war’s 
made for . . . the fleas. Somebody’s 
got to feed ’em.” Fourth Soldier: 
“T used to take a shower every day. 
Can you imagine?” Sergeant: “All 
right, Mr. Lifebuoy, we'll put your 


picture in the Saturday Evening Post 

. in color!” Second Soldier: 
“When you’re not scratchin’ at fleas, 
you’re being killed. That’s a helluva 
life for a grown man.” Sergeant: 
“Lift dirt, soldier. Come on! This 
ain’t no vacation.” 


First Soldier beats viciously at some- 
thing in the grave. Cries of “Get 
him! Get him!” ... “He’s com- 
ing this way!” ... “Corner him!” 
. . . “Bash his brains out!’’ First 
Soldier, swinging savagely: “There, 
that fixed him! Did you ever see such 
a fat rat in your life? I bet he ate like 
a horse, this one.” Fourth Soldier: 
“You'd think the rats’d at least wait 
until the stiffs were underground.” 
“All right, all right,” the Sergeant 
tells them. . . . They’re not fighting 
the war against rats... they’d 
better get back to their work. First 
Soldier: “I get a lot more pleasure 
killin’ rats than killin’ them .. .” 
(Gesture toward the front lines.) 
Sergeant: ‘‘Rats got to live, too. 
They don’t know no better.” 

First Soldier suddenly scoops up 
rat on his shovel and presents it to 
the Sergeant. ‘Here you are, Ser- 
geant. This rat’s a fine pedigreed 
animal . . . fed only on the choicest 
young men the United States turned 
out in the last twenty years .. .” 
Sergeant: “Stop the smart stuff, wise 
guy! I don’t like it.” First Soldier: 
“Notice the heavy, powerful shoul- 
ders to this rat . . . the well-covered 
flanks ... the round belly. Bank 
clerks, mechanics, society leaders, 
farmers ... good feeding. .. .” 
Suddenly he throws the rat away. 
“Aw, I’m gettin’ awful tired of this. 
I didn’t enlist in this bloody war to be 
no bloody grave-digger,” he cries. 
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The Sergeant orders them to 
keep on digging, but the men pro- 
test. The grave is deep enough. 
Let’s put ’em away. What’s the dif- 
ference? They’ll just be turned up 
anyway, the next time the artillery 
wakes up. All right, all right, the 
Sergeant agrees. If they’re in such 
a hurry ... put em in. Two Sol- 
diers jump out of the grave and start 
carrying the bodies, passing them 
down into the trench where the other 
two Soldiers lay them down, out of 
sight of the audience. “Put ’em in 
neat, there,” the Sergeant tells them. 
First Soldier: ‘File them away alpha- 
betically, boys. We may want to refer 
to them later. The General might 
want to look up some past cases.” 
Fourth Soldier : “This one’s just a kid. 
I knew him a little. Nice kid. Funny 
as hell. He don’t even look dead.” 
First Soldier: ‘‘Bury him! He 
smells!” Sergeant: “If you think you 
smell so sweet yourself, Baby, you 
ought a wake up.” First Soldier: 
“You ain’t a combination of roses and 
wistaria either, Sergeant, but I can 
stand you, especially when you don’t 
talk. At least you’re alive. There’s 
something about the smell of dead 
ones that gives me the willies . 
Come on, let’s pile the dirt in on 
them.” 

The Soldiers scramble out of the 
grave. The Sergeant tells them to 
hold it . . . they have to wait for the 
chaplains . . . some prayers have to 
be said over the bodies. A Roman 
Catholic Priest and a Rabbi come in. 
The First Soldier tells them to make 
it snappy. Priest: ‘‘God must be 
served slowly, my son.” First Soldier: 
“He’s gettin’ plenty of service these 
days . . . And not so slow, either.” 
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Priest: “That is no way to talk, my 
son. Youseemsobitter ...” First 
Soldier: “‘For Christ’s sake, stop talk- 
ing and get this over with. I want to 
throw dirt over them! Sergeant, get 
’em to do it fast. They ain’t got no 
right to keep us up all night. Let them 
say their prayers together! God’ll be 
able to understand.” Priest: ‘Yes, 
there is really no need to prolong it. 
We must think of the living as well 
as the dead. As he says, Reverend, 
God will be able to understand. . .” 

The Priest stands at the head of 
the grave, chanting the Latin prayer 
for the dead. The Rabbi goes 
around to the other end and recites 
the Hebrew prayer. In the middle 
of it, a groan is heard . . . low but 
clear. The chant keeps on. An- 
other groan. First Soldier: “I heard 
a groan.” The Rabbi and the Priest 
continue. First Soldier: “I heard a 
groan.” Sergeant: “Shut up, -sol- 
dier!” First Soldier: (Getting down 
on one knee by side of grave as an- 
other groan is heard) “Stop it! I 
heard a groan.” ‘What of it?’’ asks 
the Sergeant. “Can you have war 
without groans?” The prayers go on. 
Another groan. The First Soldier 
jumps into the grave. “It’s from 
here! Hold it!” he screams. “Hold 
it! Stop those parrots!” He throws 
a clod of dirt toward the end of the 
trench. “Hold it! Somebody down 
here groaned!” 

A head appears slowly above the 
trench rim. A man stands up slowly, 
facing the rear. ‘He’s alive!” says 
the First Soldier. Sergeant: “Why 
the hell don’t they get these things 
straight? Pull him out!’’ First 
Soldier, as the prayers go on: “Stop 
them! Get them out of here! Live 
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men don’t need them... .” The 
Sergeant tells the Priest and the Rabbi 
there has been some mistake. They 
nod, join hands and leave. All the 
Soldiers are hypnotically watching the 
man in the trench, arisen from the 
dead. The Corpse passes his hand 
over his eyes. The men sigh... 
horrible, dry sighs. Another groan is 
heard from the trench. “There! It 
came from over there!” 

A head, then shoulders appear as 
the Second Corpse stands up. He 
passes his hands over his eyes in the 
same gesture which drew sighs from 
the men before. There is absolute 
silence as they watch the arisen 
corpse. Then, silently, a third corpse 
rises. The First Soldier screams, 
scrambles out of the trench, and 
stands watching. There is no sound 
save the very light rumble of the guns. 
One by one the corpses arise and stand 
in their place, their backs to the audi- 
ence. The soldiers do not move, 
scarcely breathe. They stand there, 
a frozen tableau. Suddenly, the Ser- 
geant speaks. 

Sergeant: “What do you want?” 
1st Corpse: “Don’t bury us.” 3rd 
Soldier: “‘Let’s get the hell out of 
here!” Sergeant: “Stay where you 
are! I'll shoot the first man that 
moves.” (Drawing pistol.) Ist 
Corpse: “Don’t bury us. We don’t 


want to be buried.’’ Sergeant: 
“Christ!” (Tomen.) “Carry on!” 
(He rushes off, calling.) “Captain! 


Captain!” (His voice fades, terror- 
stricken.) The soldiers watch the 
corpse, then slowly, all together, start 
to back off. 

6th Corpse: ‘‘Don’t go away.”’ 
2nd Corpse: “Stay with us. We want 
to hear the sound of men talking.” 
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6th Corpse: ‘‘Don’t be afraid of 
us.” 1st Corpse: ‘““We’re not really 
different from you. We're dead.” 
2d Corpse: ‘‘That’s all...” 1st 
Soldier: ‘““That’s all...” 3d Corpse: 
“Are you afraid of six dead men? 
You, who’ve lived with the dead . . . 
the so-many dead . . . and eaten 
your bread by their side when there 
was no time to bury them and you 
were hungry?” 2d Corpse: “Are we 
different from you? An ounce or so 
of lead in our hearts, and none in 
yours. A small difference between 
us.” 3d Corpse: “Tomorrow or the 
next day ... the lead will be in 
yours, too. Talk as our equals.” 4th 
Soldier: “It’s the kid . . . the one 
who wrote the dirty poems.’’ Ist 
Corpse: “Say something to us. For- 
get the grave, as we would forget it 

.. 2d Soldier: “Do you... 
want a cigarette ... ?” 

The Sergeant re-enters with the 
Captain. He’s not drunk! He’s 
not crazy, either! They just got up, 
all together . . . and looked at 
them. “Look .. . look for your- 
self, Captain.” The Captain stands 
off to one side. The soldiers stand 
at attention. Sergeant: “See?” Cap- 
tain: “I see.” (He laughs sadly.) 
“I was expecting it to happen... 
some day. So many men each day. 
It’s too bad it had to happen in my 
company. Gentlemen! At ease!” 
The soldiers stand at ease. The Cap- 
tain leaves. The guns roar suddenly. 
FADEOUT. 


x* * * 


(The spotlight is turned on an- 
other section of the stage. Discov- 
ered in its glare are three Generals, 
around a table. The Captain stands 
before them. ) 
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Captain: “I’m only telling you what 
I saw, gentlemen.’’ 1st General: 
“You’re not making this up, Cap- 
tain?” No, General.” “Have you 
any proof, Captain?” Captain: “The 
four men in the burial detail and the 
sergeant.” 3d General: ‘‘In time 
of war, Captain, men see strange 
things.” 2d General: “You've been 
drinking, Captain, haven’t you?”’ 
“Yes, General,”’ 2d General: “When 
a man has been drinking, he is not 
responsible for what he sees.” The 
Generals urge him to take another 
drink with them and to forget his 
ghosts. They weren’t ghosts, insists 
the Captain. They were men... 
killed two days ago . . . standing in 
their graves and looking at him. The 
Generals tell the Captain he is becom- 
ing trying. Captain: “I’m sorry, sir. 
It was a trying sight.” The Generals 
tell him to forget it. Some men are 
taken for dead and put in a grave 
by mistake. They wake from a 
coma, and stand up. It happens 
every day. You've got to expect 
such things in war. Take them out 
and send them to a hospital! Cap- 
tain: ‘‘Hospitals aren’t for dead 
men. What are the generals going 
to do about it?’’ 3d General: 
“Don’t stand there croaking, ‘What 
are the Generals going to do about 
it?? Have ’em examined by the doc- 
tor. If they’re alive, send them to 
a hospital. If they’re dead, bury 
them! It’s very simple.” Captain: 
“Yes, sir. Is that all, sir?” 2d 
General: “Yes, that’s all. Oh... 
and Captain . . . stay away fromthe 
bottle.” Captain: “Yes, sir.” 


* * * 


(The light leaves the Generals. 
It follows the Captain as he walks 
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across stage. He stops, takes out a 
bottle, takes two long swigs. FADE- 
OUT.) 

(The guns rumble louder. They 
have been almost mute in the pre- 
ceding scene. Light up on the burial 
scene once more. A Doctor, armed 
with a stethoscope, is examining the 
Corpse. He is followed by a Ste- 
nogragher Soldier and by the 1st and 
3d Soldiers, impressed as witnesses. 
The Captain observes.) 


Doctor: (As he finishes examining 
the 1st Corpse) “Evisceration of the 
intestines. Dead forty-eight hours.” 
The Soldier Stenographer repeats as 
he writes in his notebook, telling the 
Soldiers to sign there as witnesses. 
They sign. Doctor (Examining 2d 
Corpse) : “Number two. Bullet pen- 
etrated the left ventricle. Dead 
forty-eight hours.” Same business as 
the Soldier Stenographer enters his 
notes and the Soldiers sign. Doctor: 
“Number three. Bullets penetrated 
both lungs. Severe hemorrhages. 
Dead forty-eight hours.” Same busi- 
ness. Doctor: “Number four. Frac- 
ture of the skull and avulsions of 
the cerebellum. Dead forty-eight 
hours.” Same business as the Doctor 
examines and pronounces the last two 
Corpses dead for forty-eight hours. 
Doctor : “Six, is that all?” Captain: 
“Yes, Doctor. They’re all dead?” 
Doctor: “All dead.” Captain: “A 
drink, Doctor?” Doctor: “Yes, 
thank you.” 


(He takes a long drink from the 
proffered bottle. Holds it, pockets 
stethoscope with the other hand. 
Stands looking at the Corpses, lined 
up, facing rear. He nods, then takes 
another long drink. Silently hands 
bottle to the Captain, who looks from 
one corpse to another, then takes a 
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long drink. The Soldier Stenog- 
rapher follows them out of sight as 
they edge slowly off. The two Sol- 
diers, left behind, move nearer to the 
Corpses. ) 

1st Corpse (To 3d Soldier) : “Do 
you want a cigarette?’ 3d Soldier 
(Accepting with an embarrassed half- 
grin): “Thanks, Buddy.  I-I-I’m 
awful sorry. I... thanks.” He 
takes the cigarette and lights it care- 
fully. BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


(Spotlight on the Generals, fac- 
ing the Captain and the Doctor.) 

1st General: (Holding the Doc- 
tor’s reports) “Doctor, in your re- 
ports you say that each of these six 
men dis dead. I don’t see what all this 
fuss is about, Captain. They’re 
dead ... bury them!” They re- 
fuse to be buried, the General is told. 
The 3d General tells the Captain 
this has gone far enough. They can’t 
have stories like this springing up. 
It’s bad for the morale! If it goes 
any further, the men will get wind 
of it. They have witnessed certifi- 
cates from a registered surgeon that 
these men are dead. To the Cap- 


tain: ‘Waste no more time on it. 
Bury them! Did you hear me, Cap- 
tain?” 


The Captain refuses. It is not 
within the line of his military duties 
to bury men against their will. The 
1st General admits that the Captain 
is right. It might get back to Con- 
gress. ‘God only knows what they’d 
make of it!” What does the Cap- 
tain suggest? Captain: “Stop the 
war.” Chorus of Generals: “Cap- 
tain!” Captain: “If the Generals 
would come down to the graves them- 
selves and attempt to influence the 
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+ «is Corpses . . . to lie 
down, perhaps that would prove ef- 
fective. We're seven miles behind 
the line now, and we could screen 
the roads all day to protect your 
arrival.” 

1st General:“Umm...uh... 
usually, of course, that would be .. . 
uh . . . We’llsee. Inthe meantime 
it must be kept quiet! Remember 
that! Not a word! Nobody must 
know! God only knows what would 
happen if people began to suspect we 
couldn’t even get our dead to lie down 
and be buried! This is the damndest 
war! They never said anything about 
this sort of thing at West Point .. . 
Remember, now, not a word. ... 
Nobody must know . . . Quiet as 
the grave... . Mum! Sssh!” 2d 
and 3d Generals: “‘Sssh!” 

(The light fades, but the hiss of 
the Generals hushing each other is 
still heard as the light falls on an- 
other part of the stage, where two 
soldiers are on post in the front lines, 
behind a barricade of sand bags. 
The sound of guns is very loud. 
There are flashes of gun-fire.) 


Bevins: (A man past 40, with a 
pot-belly, greying hair showing under 
his helmet) “Did you hear about 
those guys that won’t let themselves 
be buried, Charley?” Charley: “I 
heard. You never know what’s gonna 
happen next in this lousy war. What 
are they gettin’ out of it, that’s 
what I’d like to know. They’re just 
makin’ things harder. Bury ’em, 
that’s what I say.” Bevins: “I don’t 
know, Charley. I kind of can see 
what they’re aimin’ at. I wouldn’t 
like to be put six foot under now, I 
wouldn’t. What the hell for?” 
Charley: “What’s the difference?” 
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Bevins: “There’s a difference, all 
right. It’s kinda good, bein’ alive. 
It’s kinda nice, bein’ on top of the 
earth and seein’ things and hearin’ 
things and smellin’ things . . . Bet- 
ter than havin’ the dirt packed onto 
your face. I guess those guys felt 
sorta gypped when they started throw- 
in’ the dirt in on ’em and they just 
couldn’t stand it . . . dead or no 
dead.” Charley: “They’re dead, 
ain’t they? Nobody’s puttin’ them 
under while they’re alive.” Bevins: 
“Tt amounts to the same thing, 
Charley. They should be alive now. 
What are they? A parcel of kids. 
Kids shouldn’t be dead, Charley. 
What the hell are they doin’ dead? 
Did they get anything out of it? Did 
anybody ask them? Did they want 
to be standin’ there? They’re just 
kids. . . . Or guys with wives and 
young kids of their own. They 
wanted to be home readin’ a book 
. . « Or teachin’ their kids c-a-t spells 
cat . . . Or takin’ a woman out into 
the country in an open car with the 
wind blowin’. . . . That’s the way it 
musta come to them, when the dirt 
smacked on their faces, dead or no 
dead.” 

Charley: “Bury them. That's 
what I say.” (There is the chat- 
ter of a machine gun off in the 
night. Bevins is hit. He staggers.) 
Charley: “Oh, my God!” (The 
machine gun again. He falls over 
Bevins. There is quiet for a mo- 


._ ment. Then the eternal artillery 


again. A spotlight picks out the rst 
General, standing over the prone 
forms of the two soldiers.) 

1st General: (In a hoarse whis- 
per.) “Sssh! Keep it quiet. No- 


body must know! Not a word! 
Sssh!” BLAcKourT. 


* * * 


(A spotlight picks out another 
part of the stage—a newspaper of- 
fice. Editor at his desk, Reporter 
before him, hat on head. The Re- 


porter has only one arm.) 


Reporter: “That’s the story! It’s 
straight as a rifle-barrel, so help me 
God.” Editor: (Looking down at 
manuscript.) “This is a freak, all 
right. I never came across anything 
like it in all the years I’ve been put- 
ting out a newspaper.” Reporter: 
“There never was anything like it 
before. Somethin’s happening. Some- 
body’s waking up.” Editor: “It 
didn’t happen.” Reporter: “So help 
me God, I got it straight. Those 
guys just stood up in the grave and 
said, ‘The hell with it, you can’t bury 
us!’”’ Editor: “It’s an awful funny 
story.” (Into the telephone.) “Get 
me Macready, at the War Depart- 
ment.” Reporter: “It’s the story of 
the year . . . the story of the cen- 
tury ... the biggest story of all 
time! Men gettin’ up with bullets in 
their hearts and refusin’ to be buried. 
. . - Lissen . . . You goin’ to put 
it in?” Editor: (Into telephone.) 
“Macready? Hansen from the New 
eles PEER <6 « SOR ss 
Lissen, Macready, I got this story 
about the six guys who refuse to be 
buried . . . year . . . O.K., Mac- 
ready. Yeah. If that’s the way 
the government feels about it . . .” 
(Hangs up.) 

Reporter: “Well?” Editor: “No.” 
Reporter: “You’ve got to! People 
have a right to know!” Editor: “In 
time of war people have a right to 
know nothing. If we put it in, it’d 
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be censored, anyway. . . . Write us 
another human interest story about 
the boys at the front. Youknow... 
that one about how the boys in the 
front line sing, ‘I can’t give you any- 
thing but love, baby,’ before they go 
over the top.” Reporter: “But .. . 
those guys in the grave, Boss. Lloyd’s 
’re givin’ three to one they won’t go 
down. That’s a story...” Edi- 
tor: “Save it. You can write a book 
of memoirs twenty years from now 
.’ BLACKOUT. 


(A rumble of guns. The burial 
trench again. At one side the Three 
Generals with the Captain.) 


1st General: “Men! Listen to 
me! We’re all anxious to get this 
thing over with just as quickly and 
quietly as possible. I know that you 
men are with me on this. After all, 
there’s no reason why you men would 
really want to stay above ground, is 
there? ...No...4I grant, my 
friends, that it’s unfortunate that 
you’re dead. But being dead, why 
should you wish to make believe 
you’re alive? I’m sure that you'll 
all listen to reason . . . Listen, too, 
to the voice of duty, the voice that 
sent you here to die bravely for your 
country. 

“Gentlemen, your country de- 
mands of you that you lie down and 
allow yourselves to be buried!.. . 
The voices of the pure women of 
America, standing bravely beside 
their men in this war . . . Mothers, 
sisters, wives . . . The voices of the 
little children of America who must 
be protected from the grim horror 
of this war . . . the voices from the 
mountains and plains of your native 
land . . . calling to you to lie down 
to be buried and honored as brave 


soldiers of the republic who have 
fought the good fight and have per- 
ished nobly in it.” (He wipes away 
a tear.) “I... I find it difficult 
togoon...” (He sniffles briskly, 
dabbing at himself with a large hand- 
kerchief.) “I have studied this mat- 
ter and come to the conclusion that 
the best thing for all concerned would 
be for you men to lie down peaceably 
in your graves and allow yourselves 
to be buried.” 

He waits. The Corpses do not 
move. 3d General mutters that it 
didn’t work. You've got to be firm 
from the beginning, or you’re lost. 
Ist General: (To corpses) ‘Men, 
perhaps you don’t understand. I ad- 
vise you to allow yourselves to be 
buried.” (They stand motionless.) 
‘“‘You’re dead, men, don’t you realize 
that? ... You’re dead, officially, 
all of you! We’re a civilized race 

. we bury our dead. Lie down! 
. . « As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army . .. I command you to lie 
down and allow yourselves to be 
buried. Lie down!” (They stand, 
silent and motionless.) ‘Oh, God, 
oh, my God!” (The General rushes 
out, moaning.) BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


(The 3d Soldier’s voice is heard 
singing “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
as the light comes up on the Burial 
Scene. he four soldiers of the 
burial detail and the Sergeant are 
seated some distance from the 
grave.) 


The Captain comes on, and seats 
himself on the edge of the grave. 
He plays with his eye-glasses as he 
talks. Captain: “Gentlemen, I have 
been asked by the Generals to talk to 
you. My work is not this.” (He 
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indicates his uniform.) “I am a 
scientist. I might even say a phi- 
losopher .. . At a time like this 
perhaps we need philosophy... 
and science. But first I must say to 
you that your General has ordered 
you to lie down.” 1st Corpse: “We 
used to have a General.” 3d Corpse: 
“No more.” 4th Corpse: “They 
sold us.” Captain: “What do you 
mean... sold you?” 5th Corpse: 
“Sold us for twenty-five yards of 
bloody mud.” 6th Corpse: “A life 
for twenty-five yards of bloody mud.” 

Captain: “We had to take that 
hill. General’s orders. You're sol- 
diers.s You understand.’’ 1st 
Corpse: ‘We understand now. The 
real estate operations of generals are 
always carried on at boom prices.” 
3d Corpse: “I fell in the first yard.” 
2d Corpse: “I caught on the wire and 
hung there while the machine gun 
stitched me through the middle to 
it.” 4th Corpse: “I was there at the 
end and thought I had life in my 
hands for another day . . . but a shell 
came and my life dripped into the 
mud.” 6th Corpse: “Ask the Gen- 
eral how he’d like to be dead at 


twenty.” (Calling, as though to the 
Generals.) “Twenty, General, 
twenty!” 


Captain: “Other men are dead.” 
ist Corpse: “Too many.” Captain: 
“Men must die for their country’s 
sake. ... If not you, then others. 
This has always been. Men died for 
Pharaoh and Caesar and Rome two 
thousand years ago and more... . 
And went into the earth with their 
wounds. Why not you?” Ist 
Corpse: ‘Men, even the men who 
die for Pharaoh and Caesar and 
Rome, must, in the end . . . before 
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all hope is gone . . . discover that a 
man can die happy and be contentedly 
buried only when he dies for him- 
self.... Or for a cause that is his 
own. ... And not Pharaoh’s or 
Caesar’s or Rome’s. .. .” 

Captain: “Still . . . what is this 
world, that you cling to it? A speck 
of dust, a flaw in the skies, a thumb- 
print on the margin of a page printed 
in an incomprehensible language.” 
2d Corpse: “It is our home.” Ist 
Corpse: ‘“‘We have been dispossessed 
by force, but we are reclaiming our 
home.” Captain: “We have no 
home. We are strangers in the uni- 
verse and cling, desperate and grimy, 
to the crust of our world... . If 
there is a God and this his earth, we 
must be a terrible sight in his eyes.” 
4th Corpse: “We are not disturbed 
by the notion of our appearance in 
the eyes of God.” 

Captain: “The earth is an unpleas- 
ant place ... and when you are rid 
of it you are well rid of it. Man 
cheats man on this earth, and the 
only sure things are death and de- 
spair.... Of what use, then, to 
remain on it once you have permis- 
sion to leave?” sth Corpse: “It is 
the one thing we know.” Captain: 
“The earth, I assure you, is a mean 
place ... insignificant . . . miserable.” 
Chorus of Corpses: ‘“We must find 
out for ourselves. That is our 
right.” Captain: “Man has no 
rights.” «st Corpse: ‘‘Man can 
make rights for himself. It requires 
only determination and the good-will 
of ordinary men. We have made 
ourselves the right to walk this earth, 
seeing it and judging it for our- 
selves.” Captain: “There is peace 
in the grave.” 3d Corpse: “Peace 
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and the worms and the roots of 
grass. There is a deeper peace than 
that which comes with feeding the 
roots of the grass.’’ Captain: 
(Looks slowly at them, in turn.) 
“Yes, gentlemen... .” (He turns 
away and walks off.) 

The rst soldier moves slowly up 
to the grave. “I... I’m glad you 
... you didn’t ... I’m glad. Say, 
is there anything we can do for you?” 
he asks the Corpses. 1st Corpse: 
“Yeah... Youcan sing....” There 
is a pause . .. then the silence is 
broken by the 2d soldier’s voice, 
raised in song. It goes on for a few 
moments, then fades as the light 
dims. 

* * * 

(Different colored spotlights pick 
out three business men on different 
parts of the stage.) 


1st Business Man: “Ssh! Keep it 
quiet!” 3d Business Man: “Sink ’em 
with lead... .” “Bury them! Bury 
them six feet under!” 1st Business 
Man: “What are we going to do?” 
3d Business Man: “Lead! Lead! A 
lot of lead! We must keep up the 
morale!” 2d Business Man: ‘“‘What’s 
the matter with the Generals? What 
are we paying them for?” Chorus: 
“Ssssshhh!” BLackourt. 


* * * 


(Spotlight on the congregation of 
a church, kneeling, with a priest pray- 
ing over them.) 


Priest: “Oh, Jesus, our God and 
Christ, Who has redeemed us with 
Thy blood on the cross at Calvary, 
give us Thy blessing on this holy day, 
and cause it that our soldiers allow 
themselves to be buried in peace, and 
bring victory to our arms, enlisted in 


Thy Cause and the cause of all right- 
eousness on the field of battle. Amen.” 


BLACKOUT. 
OK AC oe 


(Spotlight on newspaper office. ) 


Reporter: “Well? What are you 
going to do? They’re still standing 
up. They’re going to stand up from 
now till Doomsday. They’re not go- 
ing to be able to bury soldiers any 
more. You got to say something 
about it.” Editor: “All right. Put 
this in: ‘It is alleged that certain mem- 
bers of an infantry regiment refuse 
to allow themselves to be buried’.” 
Reporter: (Incredulous) “That’s 
all?” Editor: “Yes. Christ, isn’t 
that enough?” BLackourT. 


* * * 


(A baby spotlight on the loud- 
speaker. ) 


Voice: “It has been reported that 
certain American soldiers, killed on 
the field of battle, have refused to 
allow themselves to be _ buried. 
Whether this is true or not, the Coast- 
to-Coast Broadcasting System feels 
that this must give the American pub- 
lic an idea of the indomitable spirit 
of the American doughboy in this 
war. We cannot rest until this war 
is won. ... Not even our brave 
dead boys. ... .” 

BLACKOUT on loudspeaker. 


* * * 
(Light up on headquarters again. ) 


1st General: “Well, have you got 
any suggestions?’ Captain: “I think 
so. Get their women.” 1st General: 
“What good’ll their women do?” 
Captain: “Women are always con- 
servative. It’s a conservative notion 

. this one of lying down and allow- 
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ing yourself to be buried when you're 
dead. The women’ll fight your battle 
for you . . . in the best possible way 

. through their emotions. It’s 
your best bet.” (Mocking) “Always 
at your service.” 

ist General: “Women! ... Of 
course! You’ve got it there, Captain! 
Get out their women! We'll have 
these boys underground in a jiffy. 
Women! By God, I never thought of 
it. . . . Send out the call. Women!” 
FADEOUT. 

Voice: (Mellow, persuasive) “We 
have been asked by the War Depart- 
ment to broadcast an appeal to the 
women of Privates Webster, Schell- 
ing, Morgan, Driscoll, Levy, and 
Dean . . . reported,dead. The War 
Department requests that the women 
of these men present themselves at 
the War Department Office immedi- 
ately. It is within their power to do 
a great service to their country.” 
BLACKOUT. 

* * * 

(Spotlight illuminates the trench 
where Private Schelling, the 2d 
Corpse, is talking to his wife. Bess 
Schelling is a spare taciturn woman, a 
farmer’s wife, who might be twenty 
or forty or anything in between.) 


Bess Schelling: “Did it hurt much, 
John?” Schelling: ‘“How’s the kid, 
Bess?” Bess: “‘He’s fine. He talks 
now. He weighs twenty-eight pounds. 
He'll be a big boy. Did it hurt much, 
John?” Schelling: “Is the farm going 
all right, Bess?” Bess: “It’s going. 
The rye was heavy this year. Did it 
hurt much, John?” Schelling: “Who 
did the reapin’ for you, Bess?” Bess: 
“Schmidt took care of it . . . and his 
boys. . . . Schmidt’s oldest boy ex- 
pects to be called in a month or two. 


He practices behind the barn with that 
old shotgun Schmidt uses for duck.” 

Schelling: ‘““The Schmidts were al- 
ways fools. When the kid grows up, 
Bess, you make sure you pump some 
sense into his head. What color’s his 
hair?” Bess: “Blond. Like you. 
. . . What are you going to do, 
John?” Schelling: “I'd like to see the 
kid... andthe farm...and...” 
Bess: “They say you’re dead, John.” 
Schelling : “I’m dead, all right.” Bess: 
“Then, how it is . . .?” Schelling: 
“T don’t know. Maybe there’s too 
many of us under the ground now. 
Maybe the earth can’t stand it no 
more. You got to change crops some- 
time. What are you doing here, 
Bess?” 

Bess: “They asked me to get you to 
let yourself be buried.” Schelling: 
“What do you think?” Bess: 
“You’re dead, John . . . What’s the 
good ...?” Schelling: “I don’t 
know. Only there’s something in me 
. . - deadorno dead . . . that won’t 
let me be buried.” Bess: “You were 
always a queer man, John. I never 
did understand what you were about. 
But what’s the good . . .?” 

Schelling: “Bess, I never talked so 
that I could get you to understand 
while I... while I... before 
... Maybe now... There’s a 
couple of things, Bess, that I ain’t had 
enough of. Easy things, the things 
you see when you look outa your win- 
dow at night, after supper, or when 
you wake up in the mornin’. Things 
you hear when you're busy with the 
horses or pitchin’ the hay and you 
don’t really notice them and yet they 
come back to you. . . . Things like 
lookin’ at rows of corn scrapin’ in the 
breeze ...tall and green... 
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with the silk flyin’ off the ears in the 
wind. Things like seeing the sweat 
come out all over on your horse’s fat 
flank and seein’ it shine like silk in 
front of you... smelling horsey 
and strong. 

“Things like seein’ the loam turn 
back all fat and deep brown on both 
sides, as the plough turns it over so 
that it gets to be awful hard walkin’ 
behind it. Things like takin’ a cold 
drink of water outa the well after 
you've boiled in the sun all afternoon 

. and feelin’ the water go down 
and down into you .. . coolin’ you 
off all through from the inside out. 
Things like seein’ a blonde kid .. . 
all busy and serious . . . playin’ with 
a dog on the shady side of a house 
. . » There ain’t nothin’ like that 
here, Bess.” 

Bess: “Everything has its place, 
John. Dead men have theirs.” Schell- 
ing: “My place is on the earth, Bess. 
My business is with the top of the 
earth ... not the under-side. It 
was a trap that yanked me down. I’m 
not smart, Bess, and I’m easy trapped 
. . . but I can tell you now. I got 
some stories to tell farmers before 
I’m through . . . I’m going to tell 
‘em... 

Bess: “We could bury you home, 
John, near the creek. . . . It’s cool 
there and quiet . . . and there’s al- 
ways a breeze in the trees.” Schelling: 
“Later, Bess, when I’ve had my fill of 
lookin’ and smellin’ and talkin’. A 
man should be able to walk into his 
grave, not be dragged into it.” Bess: 
“How'llI feel .. . andthekid... 
with you walkin’ around .. . like 
... like... that?” Schelling: “I 
won’t bother you . . . I won’t come 


near you.” Bess: “Even so. Just 
knowin’ .. .” 

Schelling: “I can’t help it. This is 
somethin’ bigger’n you . . . bigger’n 
me. It’s somethin’ I ain’t had nothin’ 
to do with startin’. It’s somethin’ 
that just grew up outa the earth . . . 
like . . . like a weed . . . a flower. 
Cut it down now and it’ll jump up in 
a dozen new places. You can’t stop 
it. The earth’s ready for it . . .” 

Bess: “You were a good husband, 
John. Forthekid ...andme... 
won’t you?” 

Schelling: (Quietly) “Go home, 
Bess. Go home!” 

BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


(The spotlight picks out the 
Third Corpse, Private Morgan and 
Julia Blake. She sobs.) 


Morgan: “Stop crying, Julia. 
What’s the sense in crying?” Julia: 
“‘Nosense. Only I can’t stop crying.” 
Morgan: “You shouldn’t have come.” 
Julia : “They asked me to come. They 
said you wouldn’t let them bury you 
. . . dead and all.” Morgan: “Yes.” 
Julia: (crying) “Why don’t they kill 
me, too? I’d let them bury me. I'd 
be glad to be buried ...I1...I1 
haven’t stopped crying for two weeks 
now. I used to think I was tough. 
I never cried, even when I was a kid. 
It’s a wonder where all the tears can 
come from. I thought I was all cried 
out when I heard about the way they 
killed Fred. Mykid brother. I used 
to comb his hair in the morning when 
he went to school. Then they killed 
you. They did, didn’t they?” Mor- 
gan: “Yes.” 

Julia: “It’s hard to know like this. 
I... 1 know, though. It... it 
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makes it harder, this way, with you 
like this. I could forget easier if you 
... but I wasn’t going to say that. 
I was going to listen to you. Oh, 
my darling, it’s been so rotten. I 
get drunk. I hate it and I get drunk. 
I sing out loud and everybody laughs. 

“T was going through your things 
the other day ... I’mcrazy. I go 
through all your things three times 
a week, touching your clothes and 
reading your books. You have the 
nicest clothes. There was that qua- 
train you wrote to me that time you 
were in Boston and.... First I 
laughed, then I cried. ... It’s a 
lovely poem . . . you would have been 
a fine writer . . . I think you would 
have been the greatest writer that 
ever...I1... Did they shoot your 
hands away, darling?” 

Morgan: “No.” Julia: “That's 
good. I couldn’t bear it if anything 
happened to your hands. Was it 
bad, darling?” Morgan: “Bad 
enough.” 

Julia: “But they didn’t shoot your 
hands away. That’s something. You 
learn how to be grateful for the 
craziest things nowadays. People 
have to be grateful for something, 
and it’s so hard... with the war and 
all. 

“Oh, darling, I never could think 
of you dead. Somehow you didn’t 
seem to be made to be dead. I would 
feel better if you were buried in a 
fine green field and there were those 
funny little purple flowers jumping 
up around the stone that said, ‘Wal- 
ter Morgan, Born 1913, Died 1936.’ 
I could stop getting drunk at night 
and singing out loud so that people 
laugh at me. The worst thing is 
looking at all the books you piled up 


home that you didn’t read. They 
wait there, waiting for your hands to 
come and open them. Oh, let them 
bury you, let them bury you.... 
There’s nothing left, only crazy peo- 
ple and clothes that’ll never be used 
hanging in the closets. Why not?” 
Morgan: “There are too many 
books I haven’t read, too many places 
I haven’t seen . . . to many memories 
I haven’t kept long enough.... I 
won’t be cheated of them... .” 
Julia: “And me, darling, me? 
Your name would look so well on a 
nice simple hunk of marble in a green 
field. ‘Walter Morgan, Beloved of 
Julia Blake... .’ With poppies and 
daisies and those little purple flowers 
all around the bottom, and...” (She 
is bent over, almost wailing. There 
is the fiash of a pistol in her hand, 
and she totters, falls.) ‘“‘Now they 
can put my name on the casualty 
lists, too... . What do they call 
those purple flowers, darling?’’ 


BLACKOUT. 
” - ~ 


(The spotlight follows Katherine 
Driscoll as she makes her way from 
corpse to corpse, looking at their 
faces. She looks first at the 6th 
Corpse, shudders, covers her eyes 
and moves on. She stops before the 
sth Corpse.) 


Katherine: “I’m Katherine Dris- 
coll. I .. . I’m looking for my 
brother. He’s dead. Are you my 
brother?’’ 5th Corpse: “No.” 
(Katherine goes on to the 4th 
Corpse, stops, looks, moves on to the 
3d Corpse.) Katherine: “I’m look- 
ing for my brother. My name is 
Katherine Driscoll. His name... .” 
3d Corpse: “No.” (Katherine goes 
on, stands irresolutely before the 2d 
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Corpse.) Katherine: “Are you?” 
(Realizing it isn’t her brother, goes 
on to the first Corpse.) “I’m look- 
ing for my brother. My name is 
Katherine Driscoll. His name... .” 

Driscoll: “I’m Tom Driscoll... . 
What do you want, Katherine?” 
Katherine: “Hel ... hello. I don’t 
know you. After fifteen years... . 
And ... you don’t know me either, 
do you?” Driscoll: “No.” Kath- 
erine: “It’s funny . . . my coming 
here to talk to a dead man... to try 
to get him to do something because 
once long ago he was my brother. 
They talked me into it. I don’t know 
how to begin. .. .” 

Driscoll: “You'll be wasting your 
words, Katherine. ...” Katherine: 
“They should have asked someone 
nearer to you... someone who 
loved you ... only they couldn’t find 
anybody. I was the nearest, they 
said. . . .” Driscoll: ‘“That’s so. 
You were the nearest... .” Kath- 
érine: ‘And I was fifteen years away. 
Poor Tom. . It couldn’t have 
been a sweet life you led these fifteen 
years.” Driscoll: ‘‘It wasn’t.” 
Katherine: “You were poor, too?” 
Driscoll: ‘Sometimes I begged for 
meals. I wasn’t lucky... .” Kath- 
erine: “And yet, you want to go back. 
Is there no more sense in the dead, 
Tom, than in the living?” 

Driscoll: “Maybe not. Maybe 
there’s no sense to either living or 
dying, but we can’t believe that. I 
travelled to a lot of places and I saw 
a lot of things .. . always from the 
black side of them. ... Always 
workin’ hard to keep from starvin’ 
and turnin’ my collar up to keep the 
wind out ... and they were mean 
and rotten and sad.... But always 


I saw that they could be better .. . 
and some day they were going to be 
better. ... And that the guys like 
me . .. who knew that they were 
rotten and knew that they could be 
better . . . had to get out and fight 
to make it that way.” 

Katherine: “You’re dead. Your 
fight’s over.” 

Driscoll: “The fight’s never over. 
I got things to say to people now 

. to the people who nurse big 
machines and the people who swing 
shovels and the people whose babies 
die with big bellies and rotten bones. 
I got things to say to the people who 
leave their lives behind them and 
pick up guns to fight in somebody 
else’s war. Important things. Big 
things. Big enough to lift me out 
of the grave right back onto the 
earth into the middle of men... . 
Just because I got the voice to say 
to them. . . . If God could lift 
| ae 

Katherine: “Tom! Have you lost 
religion, too.” 

Driscoll: “I got another religion. 
I got a religion that wants to take 
Heaven out of the clouds and plant 
it right here on the earth where most 
of us can get a slice of it. It isn’t 
as pretty a heaven. . . there aren’t 
any streets of gold and there aren’t 
any angels, and we’d have to worry 
about sewerage, and railroad sched- 
ules in it... and we don’t guarantee 
everybody’d love it, but it’d be right 
here, stuck in the mud of this earth 

. and there wouldn’t be any en- 
trance requirement, like dying, to get 
into it. Dead or alive, I see that... 
and it won’t let me rest. I was the 
first one to get up in this black grave 
of ours, because that idea wouldn’t 
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I pulled the others with 
me... that’s my job, pulling the 
others. They only know what they 
want ... I know how they can get 
it.” 

Katherine: ““There’s still the edge 
of arrogance on you.” Driscoll: “I 
have heaven in my two hands to give 
to men. There’s reason for arro- 
gance.” 

Katherine: “I came to ask you to 
lie down and let them bury you. It 
seems foolish now, but... .” Dris- 
coll (Tenderly) : “It is foolish, Kath- 
erine. I didn’t get up from the dead 
to go back to the dead. I’m going 
to the living, now.” Katherine: 
“Fifteen years. It’s a good thing 
your mother isn’t alive. How can 
you say goodbye to a dead brother, 
Tom?” Driscoll: “Wish him an 
easy grave, Katherine.” Katherine: 
“A green and pleasant grave to you, 
Tom, when, finally ... finally... 
green and pleasant.” 

BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


(The light shows Private Dean, 
the 6th Corpse, where he stands in 
shadow, listening to his mother .. . 
a thin, shabby, red-eyed woman of 
about forty-five. She is in the full 
light. ) 


Mrs. Dean: “Let me see your 
face, Son.”” Dean: “You don’t want 
to see it, Mom.” Mrs. Dean: “My 
baby’s face... Once... before you 
...” Dean: “You don’t want to 
see it, Mom. I know. Didn’t they 
tell you what happened to me?” 
Mrs. Dean: “I asked the doctor. He 
said a piece of shell hit the side of 
your head . . . but even so...” 
Dean: ‘‘Don’t ask to see it, Mom.” 

Mrs. Dean: “How are you, Son?” 


let me rest. 
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(Dean laughs a little bitterly.) Mrs. 
Dean: “Oh, I forgot. I asked you 
that question so many times while 
you were growing up, Jimmy.” 
Dean: “How did Alice take it when 
she heard?” Mrs. Dean: “She put 
a gold star in her window. She tells 
everybody you were going to be mar- 
ried. Is that so?” Dean: “TI liked 
Alice.” 

Mrs. Dean: “She came over on 
your birthday. Before . . . before 
this happened. She brought flowers. 
Yellow chrysanthemums . . . A lot 
of them. I baked a cake... I don’t 
know why. It’s hard to get eggs 
and fine flour nowadays. My baby 
. . . twenty years old. . . . Let me 
see your face, Jimmy, boy.” Dean: 
“Go home, Mom. It’s not doing 
you any good staying here.” Mrs. 
Dean: “I want you to let them bury 
you, Baby. It’s done now and over 
and it would be better for you that 
way....” Dean: “There’s no bet- 
ter to it...and no worse. It hap- 
pened that way.” 

Mrs. Dean: “You had such a fine 
face. Like a good baby’s. It hurt 
me when you started to shave. Some- 
how, I almost forget what you looked 
like, Baby. I remember what you 
looked like when you were five... 
when you were ten. You were 
chubby and fair and your cheeks felt 
like little silk cushions when I put my 
hand on them. But I don’t remem- 
ber how you looked when you went 
away with that uniform on you and 


that helmet over your face. Baby, 
let me see your face, once.” 
Dean: “Don’t ask me. You don’t 


want to see. You'll feel worse... 
forever ...if you see.” Mrs. Dean: 
“T’m not afraid. I can look at my 
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baby’s face. Do you think Mothers 
can be frightened by their children 

. ?” Dean: “No, Mom.” Mrs. 
Dean: “Baby, listen to me, I’m your 
mother. Let them bury you. For 
your sake and mine and your fath- 
er’s, Baby.” 

Dean: “I was only twenty, Mom. 
I hadn’t done anything. I hadn’t 
seen anything. I never even had a 
girl. I spent twenty years practicing 
to be a man... and then they killed 
me. Being a kid’s no good, Mom. 
You try to get over it as soon as you 
can. You don’t really live while 
you’re a kid. You mark time, wait- 
ing. I waited, Mom... but then I 
got cheated. They made a speech 
and played a trumpet and dressed 
me in a uniform... and then they 
killed me.” 

Mrs. Dean: “Oh, Baby, Baby, 
there’s no peace this way. Please let 
them. . . .” Dean: “No, Mom.” 
Mrs. Dean: “‘Then once, now, so that 
I can remember you, let me see your 
face, my baby’s face... .” Dean: 
“‘Mom, the shell hit close to me. 
You don’t want to look at a man 
when a shell hits close to him.” Mrs. 
Dean: ‘‘Let me see your face, 
Jimmy... .” Dean: “All right, 
Mom. Look!” 


(He turns his face to her. The 
audience cannot see his face, but im- 
mediately a spotlight, white and 
sharp, shoots down from directly 
above and hits his head. Mrs. Dean 
leans forward, staring. Another 
spotlight shoots down immediately 
after from the extreme right, then 
one from the left, then two more, 
from above. They hit with the im- 
pact of blows and Mrs. Dean shud- 
ders as they come, as though she 
were watching her son being beaten. 
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There is absolute silence for a mo- 
ment. Then she starts to moan, low, 
painfully. The moan rises to a wail. 
She leans back, covering her eyes with 
her hands, screaming. ) 

BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


(The spotlight on the 4th Corpse, 
Private Webster, and his wife, a 
dumpy sad little woman.) 


Martha Webster: “Say some- 
thing.” Private Webster: “What do 
you want me to say?” Martha: 
“Something . . . anything. Only 
talk. You give me the shivers stand- 
ing there like that . . . looking like 
that....” Webster: ““There’s noth- 
ing we can talk to each other about.” 
Martha: “Don’t talk like that. You 
talked like that enough when you 
were alive. . . . Always seemin’ to 
blame me because . . . well, because 
we didn’t get along. It’s not my 
fault that you’re dead... .” Web- 
ster: “No.” 

Martha: “It was bad enough when 
you were alive.... And you didn’t 
talk to me and you looked at me as 
though I was always in your way.... 
And always went out when you 
wanted to have a good time.” Web- 
ster: ‘Martha, Martha, what’s the 
difference now?” Martha: “I just 
wanted to let you know. Now I sup- 
pose you’re going to come back and 
sit around and ruin my life alto- 
gether?” Webster: “No. I’m not 
going to come back.” Martha: 
“Then what .. .?” Webster: “I 
couldn’t explain it to you, Martha 

..’ Martha: “No! Oh, no... 
you couldn’t explain it to your wife. 
But you could explain it to that dirty 
bunch of loafers down at that damned 
garage of yours.... And you could 
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explain it to those bums in the saloon 
on F Street!” 

Webster: “I guess I could.” 
(Musing) “Things seemed to be 
clearer when I was talking to the 
boys while I worked over a job with 
grease on my hands and a wrench in 
my pocket. And I managed to talk 
so people could get to understand 
what I meant down at the saloon on 
F Street. It was nice, standing there 
of a Saturday night . . . with a beer 
in front of you and a man or two 
that understood your own language 
next to you, talking about big things 
or little things. . . . About Babe 
Ruth or the new oiling system Ford 
was putting out.... Or the chances 
of us gettin’ into the war...” 

Martha: “It’s different if you were 
rich and had a fine beautiful life you 
wanted to go back to. Then I could 
understand. But you were poor. 
You always had dirt under your fin- 
ger-nails. You never ate enough. 
You hated me, your wife. You 
couldn’t stand being in the same room 
with me. Don’t shake your head, I 
know. Out of your whole life all you 
could remember that’s good is a beer 
on Saturday night that you drank in 
company with a couple of bums.” 

Webster: “That’s enough. I 
didn’t think about it, then . .. but 
I guess I was happy those times.” 

Martha: “You were happy those 
times, but you weren’t happy in your 
own home! I know, even if you don’t 
say it! Well, I wasn’t happy either! 
Living in three rooms that the sun 
didn’t hit five times a year! Watch- 
ing the roaches make picnics on the 
walls! Buying food that a real hu- 
man being would have stuffed into the 
garbage pail!” 


Webster: “I did my best.” 

Martha: “Eighteen-fifty a week! 
Your best! Eighteen-fifty . . . con- 
densed milk . . . a two dollar pair of 
shoes once a year .. . five hundred 
dollars insurance . . . chopped meat. 
God, how I hated chopped meat! 
Eighteen-fifty, being afraid of every- 
thing, of the landlord, the gas com- 
pany ... scared stiff I might have a 
baby! Why shouldn’t I have a baby? 
Who says I shouldn’t have a baby? 
Eighteen-fifty, no baby!” 

Webster: ‘“‘I woulda liked a kid.” 
Martha (Caught up short) : “Would 
you? You never said anything.” 
Webster: “No. But it’s good to 
have akid. A kid’s somebody to talk 
to.” Martha (Almost tenderly) : 
“At first ... in the beginning... 
I thought we’d have a kid, some 
day....” Webster: “Yeah. Me, 
too. I used to go out on Sundays and 
watch men wheel their kids through 
the park.” Martha: “There were 
so many things you didn’t tell me 

Why did you keep quiet?” 

Webster: ‘‘We were talking 
through walls, after the first year.” 
Martha: “You should have told me.” 
Webster: “I was ashamed to talk to 
you. I couldn’t give you anything.” 
Martha: “I’m sorry.” Webster: 
“In the beginning, it looked so fine. 
I used to smile to myself when I 
walked beside you in the street, 
Martha, and other men looked at 
you.... Things were good, then. 
What happened to us, Martha?” 

Martha: “Maybe I know.” Web- 
ster: “A kid would have helped.” 
Martha (Getting sharper): “No, it 
wouldn’t. Don’t fool yourself, Web- 
ster. The Clarks downstairs have 
four kids and it didn’t help them. 
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The kids’re dirty and they’re sick 
all winter and they yell their blasted 
heads off. Old man Clark comes 
home drunk every Saturday night and 
beats ’em all with his shaving strap 
and throws plates at the old lady. 
Kids don’t help the poor. Nothing 
helps the poor. I’m too smart to 
have sick, dirty kids on eighteen- 
_ are 

Webster: “That's it. . . .” 

Martha: “A baby in the house. A 
house should have a baby. But it 
should be a clean house, with a full 
icebox.” (Pause) ‘Why shouldn’t I 
have a baby? Other people have 
babies. Even now, with the war, 
other people have babies. They 
don’t have to feel their skin crawl 
every time they tear a page off the 
calendar. What’s there about them 
that God likes . . . that He makes 
it so easy for them to have babies?” 

Webster: “They’re not married to 
mechanics.” 

Martha: “No! It’s not eighteen- 
fifty for them. And now... now 
it’s worse. Your fifteen dollars a 
month. You hire yourself out to be 
killed, and I get fifteen dollars a 
month. I wait on lines all day to get 
a loaf of bread. I’ve forgotten what 
butter tastes like. I wait on line with 
the rain soaking through my shoes 
for a pound of rotten meat once a 
week. At night I go home and watch 
the roaches. Nobody to talk to... 
with one light. ... You had to go 
off and leave me to that! What’s the 
war to me that I have to sit at night 
with nobody to talk to? What’s the 
war to you that you had to go off 
Giess 

Webster: “That’s why I’m stand- 
ing up now, Martha.” 
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Martha: “What took you so long, 
then? Why not a month ago, a year 
ago, ten years ago? Why didn’t you 
stand up then? Why wait until you’re 
dead! You live on eighteen-fifty a 
week, with the roaches, not saying a 
word, and then when they kill you, 
you stand up! You fool!” 

Webster: “I didn’t see it before.” 

Martha: “Just like you! Wait 
until it’s too late! There’s plenty for 
live men to stand up for! Eggs you 
can eat and butter, and sunlight in 
your bedroom. A baby and lights at 
night and somebody to talk to! 
They’re there, waiting. People have 
them! All right, stand up! It’s about 
time you talked back. It’s about time 
all you poor miserable eighteen-fifty 
fools stood up for themselves and 
their wives and their dirty, rickety 
children! Tell ’em all to stand up! 
Tell’em! Tell ’em!” 

BLACKOUT. 


* * * 


(Voices Call. Speakers are some- 
times spotted individually, sometimes 
in groups. Occasional Voices call in 
the dark. The Voices start low, al- 
most in a whisper, not very fast, and 
grow in speed, intensity and volume 
as the scene progresses. They over- 
lap each other often. The Newsboy’s 
Voice, for example, is heard under the 
other voices, never to itself.) 


1st General: (His hand to his lips) 
“Tt didn’t work. But keep it quiet. 
For God's sake, keep it quiet . . .” 
Reporter: (In harsh triumph) “It 
didn’t work! Now, you’ve got to put 
it in! I knew it wouldn’t work! 
Smear it over the headlines!” Editor: 
“Put it in the headlines . . . They 
won’t be buried!” Newsboy: “It 
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didn’t work! Extra! It didn’t 
work!” 

Business Man: (Hoarse whisper) 
“Tt didn’t work!” They’re still stand- 
ing . . .” Dowager’s Voice: ‘“‘Some- 
body do something.” Newsboy: “Ex- 
tra! They’re still standing!” Dow- 
ager: (Frightened) “Don’t let them 
back into the country.” Reporter: 
(Triumphantly) ‘“They’re standing. 
From now on, they’ll always stand! 
You can’t bury soldiers any more!” 

Dowager: ‘What are we going to 
do about them?” Business Man: 
“What’ll happen to our war? We 
can’t let anything happen to our 
war...” Priest: “Pray! Pray! 
God must help us! Down on your 
knees, all of you...” Reporter: 
“It will take more than prayers. 
What are prayers to a dead man? 
They’re standing! Mankind is stand- 
ing up and climbing out of its grave!” 

Newsboy: “Extra! Extra! They’re 
still standing!’”” Mrs. Dean: “My 
baby ...” Bess Schelling: “My 
husband .. .” Julia Morgan: “My 
lover...” Captain: “Plant a new 
crop! The old crop has worn out the 
earth! Plant something beside lives 
in the old and weary earth.. .” 
Newsboy: “Extra! Extra! It didn’t 
work |” 

Business Man: “Somebody do 
something! Call up the War Depart- 
ment! Call up Congress! Call up 
the President!” Five Voices: “Put 
them down!” Reporter: “Never! 
Never! Never! You can’t put them 
down. Put one down and ten will 
spring up like weeds in an old gar- 
den.” 3d General: “Use lead on 
them, lead! Lead put ’em down once. 
Lead’ll do it again! Lead!” 

A Young Clergyman: (Spotlight) 
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“Put down the sword and hang 
the armor on the wall to rust with 
the years. The killed have arisen.” 
A Young Woman’s Voice: (Very 
strong) “The dead have arisen, now 
let the living rise, singing!’”? A Man’s 
Voice: “This isn’t 1918. . . . This 
is today!” Young Woman: “See 
what happens tomorrow!” The 
Young Minister: “The old order 
changeth, yielding place to the new.” 
Man’s Voice: (Triumphantly) ‘“Any- 
thing can happen now! Anything!” 
Dowager: (Frantic) “They’re com- 
ing! We must stop them!” Reporter: 
(Sardonically) “How?” Business 
Man: “We must find ways, find 
means...” 

Reporter: (Exulting) ‘“They’re 
coming! There will be no ways, no 
means!” Chorus: (Strong, mocking) 
“What are you going to do? What 
are you going to do?” (They laugh) 
3d General: ‘Let me have a machine 
gun! Sergeant! A machine gun!” 
(The light comes up on the trench. 
A machine gun is set to the left of it. 
The Generals are clustered around 
it.) “I'll show them! This is what 
they’ve needed!” rst General: “All 
right, all right. Get it over with! 
Hurry! But keep it quiet!’ 3d Gen- 
eral: “I want a crew to man this gun.” 
(Pointing to First Soldier) “You! 
Come over here! And you! You 
know what to do. I'll give the com- 
mand to fire.” 

st Soldier : ‘‘Not to me, you won’t. 
This is over me. I won’t touch that 
gun. None of us will. We didn’t 
hire out to butcher dead men. Do 
your own chopping.” 3d General: 
“You'll be court-martialed! You'll be 
dead by tomorrow morning .. .” 
st Soldier: “Be careful, General! I 
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may take a notion to come up, like 
these guys. That’s the smartest thing 
I’ve seen in this army. I like it.” (To 
Driscoll) ‘What d’ye say, Buddy?” 

Driscoll: “It’s about time.” (The 
3d General draws his gun, but the 
other Generals hold his arm.) 1st 
General: “Do it yourself.” 2d Gen- 
eral: “Do it myself? Why should I?” 
2d General: ‘It was your idea.” 3d 
General: “No, let somebody else do 
it.” rst General: “Who?” All Gen- 
erals: (To each other) “You!” 3d 
General: “Let’s draw lots. The short 
straw...” (He puts out his hand, 
from which rise four straws. The 
Generals draw, the third drawing 
last.) 1st and 2d Generals: “You! 
It’s you! Go ahead!” 3d General: 
Stupidly) ‘‘Me? Why me? Oh, 
my God!” (He looks down horrified 
at gun; then slowly gets down on one 
knee beside it, the other Generals be- 
hind him. They sneak offstage.) 

The Corpses move together, facing 
the gun. Voices call as the Gen- 
eral fumbles with the gun. Young 
Man: “Never, never, never...” 
Julia: “Walter Morgan, Beloved of 
Julia Blake, Born 1913, died 1936.” 
Mrs. Dean: “Let me see your face, 
Baby . . .” Mrs. Webster: “All you 
remember is a glass of beer with a 
couple of bums on Saturday night.” 
Katherine: “A green and pleasant 
grave...” Bess: “Did it hurt 
much, John? His hair is blonde and 
he weighs twenty-eight pounds . . .” 
Joan: “You loved me best, didn’t 


you... best?” Captain: “Four 
yards of bloody mud. . . .” Bevins: 
“I understand how they feel, Charley. 
I wouldn’t like to be under the ground 
now...” Young Woman: “Never! 
Never!” Chorus: “Never!” Mrs. 
Webster: “Tell ’em all to stand up! 
Tell’em! Tell ’em!” 

The Corpses start to walk toward 
the left, not marching, but walking 
together, silently. The General stiff- 
ens, then starts to laugh hysterically. 
As the corpses reach the edge of the 
grave he starts firing, the gun shaking 
his shoulders. Calmly, in the face of 
the chattering gun, the Corpses walk 
soberly toward the General. For a 
moment, they obscure him as they 
pass. In that moment the gun stops. 
The Corpses pass on, off the stage, 
like men who have business that must 
be attended to in the not too pressing 
future. 

The General is seen slumped for- 
ward over the gun. There is no move- 
ment on the stage for a fraction of a 
second. Then slowly the four Soldiers 
of the burial detail break rank. 
Slowly they walk, exactly as the 
Corpses have walked, past the Gen- 
eral. The last soldier, as he passes 
the General, deliberately, but without 
malice, flicks a cigarette butt at him, 
then follows the other soldiers off the 
stage. The General is the last thing 
we see, humped over his quiet gun, 
which points at the empty grave as the 
light dims, in the silence. 


CURTAIN 
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DECATUR TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY 
CREDIT UNION 


Pau. HETZLER 


Treasurer 


N 1933 fifteen members of the De- 
I catur, Illinois, Trades and Labor 
Assembly brought together about 
$150 of their savings to form a credit 
union. Their purpose was to have an 
organization in which union men could 
invest their savings, and from which 
needv members could borrow money. 
The credit union has, during the past 
depression, been on the whole safer 
than savings banks and has given 
union men many kinds of assistance. 
Installment buying adds to the 
expense of purchases, but working 
men do not as a rule have a fund of 
ready cash with which to pay for their 
needs. They must necessarily have a 
means of buying articles with small 
regular payments. This is the situa- 
tion of which advantage has been 
taken by those who offer goods for 
sale ‘on easy terms” with a “small 
down payment”’, 

On the whole articles bought on 
such payment plans cost about 20 per 
cent more than they would if they 
were procured for cash. If now 
it is possible to borrow money from 
an organization which charges rea- 
sonable rates of interest, much can be 
saved for the union man’s pocketbook. 
He can still pay for his purchases with 
small sums at regular intervals, but 
he is now able to take advantage of 
cash discounts and need not pay un- 
reasonable financing charges. It is the 
function of credit unions to provide 
such opportunities for their members. 
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In the past five years the Decatur 
organization has grown immensely. 
From the modest $154 of 1933, the 
total investment has grown to $4,- 
774-44 and membership from 15 to 
161. Altogether from 1933 to the 
end of 1937 they had made 149 loans 
to their own membership amounting 
to $8,843, but their success in helping 
each other financially was such that 
in the first half of 1938 alone they 
had lent $3,239. This amounted to 
more than one third of the total lent 
in the previous five years. 

Furthermore the transactions of 
the association are becoming larger 
and larger as time passes. In 1934 
the average savings per member, in 
the form of shares, was $5.87. This 
had grown to $25.50 in 1937. At the 
same time the average size of the 
loans had grown from $27 to $67. In 
other words the credit union is now 
permitting its members to expand 
their financial operations. With their 
increased savings and larger oppor- 
tunity for borrowing they may have 
a greater feeling of security and in- 
crease their standard of living sub- 
stantially by buying automobiles and 
household conveniences. 

Usually growth of this kind does 
not occur without good reason. If we 
look at a statement by the treasurer 
of the credit union, we find several 
factors which would make it popular. 
From 1934 to 1937 it has paid reg- 
ularly 5 per cent dividends to those 
who own shares (savings), and this 
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has been concurrent with benefit to 
the borrowers. 

The Treasurer writes that one of 
the members was running a Rubber 
Stamp and Printing Shop in a one-car 
garage on the back of the lot on which 
he lived. One day he had an oppor- 
tunity to buy a well established busi- 
ness with a good location. It might 
have been impossible or too expensive 
to get money from a bank or a loan 
agency; but he was able to get $100 
from the credit union to which he be- 
longed, and buy the business. He is 
now in a much more conspicuous place 
and doing so well that one of his com- 
petitors has been put out of business. 

There was another man who had 
been very hesitant about joining the 
credit union. During three years he 
had only manged to buy one share in 
the organization.* However he had 
bought an automobile and had the 
misfortune to get behind in the pay- 
ments on it. As usually happens in 
such cases, the constable finally came 
to take the car away from him. Even- 
tually the constable was persuaded to 
wait a few days before seizing the car, 
and in the meantime the owner was 
able to get a loan from the credit 
union which saved his property. 

Finally, the credit union helps its 
members through an insurance plan. 
If, for instance, a man has saved $500 
and invested it in the credit union, his 
wife and children will not only get 
the benefit of his savings, should he 
die, but they will also get a sum of 
$500 more from his insurance. In 
this plan the members are automati- 

*Shares are usually $5 each, although they 
may be more. If a member does not wish to in- 
vest money for a whole share when he joins the 


credit union he may pay 25¢, so¢ or some other 
amount each pay day. 


cally insured for an amount equal to 
their investment; and the cost of such 
insurance is much less than that of the 
usual policies available. 

The three benefits of the credit 
union: safe investment opportunity, 
chances to borrow when in need, and 
life insurance are possible only be- 
cause of the nature of the organiza- 
tion. It consists only of those who 
belong to a close knit organization, 
such as the Decatur Trades and 
Labor Assembly. The members know 
each other well. They lend to each 
other, and only when there is a need. 
They do their own accounting, do not 
need bill collectors, and keep out of 
expensive locations. As a result they 
can earn a high return on their money 
even though there is no effort to make 
profit the primary purpose of the as- 
sociation. 

Below is the balance sheet of the 
Decatur Trades and Labor Assembly 
Credit Union as of August 31, 1938. 
At the close of this month there were 
188 members of whom 77 had loans 
outstanding and all had savings de- 
posited in the form of shares. The 
balance sheet shows that the total sav- 
ings of these 188 members at the end 
of August amounted to $5662.13. 
This year’s operations have brought 
in a profit of $176.53 thus far. 


As of August 31, 1938 
End of Same Month 








Assets: This Month Last Year 
ete ee eit es ar: $6,369.18 $2,757.85 
BME Giese eevee ats 578.88 253.51 
EE Avene Need<xews $6,948.06 $3,011.36 
Liabilities: 
Se ne 5,662.13 2,493.76 
Loan from Bank........ 900.00 300.00 
Guaranty Fund......... 133.30 67.59 
Undivided Earnings .... 76.10 35.14 
WE dos wes sams cess 176.53 114.88 
: ee -. oe... $6,948.06 $3,011.36 
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RHEUMATISM 


Dr. Emmett J. MurPHy 


HO has room for rheuma- 
tism; in other words, what 
kind of people are likely to 

The answer is somewhat 


have it? 
surprising. It is a peculiar fact that, 
in a certain sense, healthy folks are 
the ones most likely to have this stub- 


born and painful affliction. People 
with good digestion—too good in 
fact—good teeth, good hair and, in 
general, of robust constitution are the 
very ones whom rheumatism attacks. 
It might be called the healthy man’s 
disease—before he gets it. After- 
ward, tact is a great virtue. 

Life is a matter of nutrition and 
elimination. We take in foods and 
cast off waste matter, and our health 
depends largely upon how well we 
carry out these two important pro- 
cesses. People who digest more food 
than they can use through exercises 
often get rheumatism. People who 
live on very concentrated foods such 
as meat, bread, and potatoes, while 
taking insufficient exercise, get rheu- 
matism. And people who live on a 
well-balanced diet and get plenty of 
exercise, but whose elimination is 
poor, get rheumatism. When either 
the bowels or the kidneys fail to act 
as they should or when the liver is 
below normal, we have poor elimina- 
tion. 

There are several different forms 
of rheumatism. Inflammatory rheu- 
matism is the acute form which comes 
on much as other fevers do with chills, 
loss of appetite, perhaps vomiting, 
costiveness, spinal aching, fever, and 
usually, severe inflammation of the 
joints of the limbs. In children these 


symptoms may be slight but the heart 
may be badly injured if the malady 
is not handled in the right way 
promptly. 

Chronic rheumatism we all know. 
It may develop from one of the 
acute attacks or it may come on more 
slowly. The joints are red, swollen, 
and tender. The amount of synovial 
fluid or “joint water” is decreased, 
the cartilages are thickened, and there 
may be ankylosis or immobility of the 
joints. The pain increases in severity 
at times. Damp, cold weather tends 
to increase it and vice versa. 

There are several forms of muscu- 
lar rheumatism wherein the muscles 
rather than the joints are affected. 
When localized in the small of the 
back, or lumbar muscles, it is called 
lumbago. When located in the 
muscles along the ribs, it is called 
pleurodynia and breathing becomes 
very painful. If in the hip, thigh, 
or elsewhere, it is called myalgia. 
Mye means muscle and algia means 
pain—and there is plenty of the latter 
in all these forms. Gout is a form 
of rheumatism which affects particu- 
larly one of the large toes, and is 
very useful as a stage joke—some- 
times. 

Arthritisdeformasmeans deformed 
joints. There has been some doubt 
as to whether this is really a form 
of rheumatism, but its symptoms are 
similar and the causes, so far as we 
know are much the same. In this 
disease the knees and elbows are 
usually ankylosed, that is, the joint is 
stiff due to loss of synovial fluid and 
the formation of bony nodules. 
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In all these forms of the disease 
the system is acid (sour), the perspi- 
ration is strongly acid, and there is 
often an odor of sourness from the 
body. The blood and tissues should 
be alkaline (just the opposite of acid). 
It is sometimes said that crystals of 
uric acid form between the joints and 
cause intense pain by rubbing on the 
delicate synovial membranes. The 
truth is that most pain is caused by 
the pressure on nerves of the excess 
fluids brought there by the inflamma- 
tion. 

Well, you want to know how to 
get rid of it; better still, how to pre- 
vent it. The method is the same in 
either case. First, the patient should 
change his diet from one which makes 
the system acid to one which makes 
it alkaline. Second, the elimination 
must be invigorated. The activity of 
the bowels, the kidneys, and the liver 
, must be increased, but, if the result 
is to be permanent, this must be done 
by natural methods or the disease 
will return as soon as the artificial 
means of increasing elimination is 
dropped. 

Now, as to diet. Starches and 
sugars must be cut to a minimum and 
certain vegetables such as lettuce, 
spinach, endive, “greens,” celery, car- 
rots, asparagus and cabbabe should 
be increased. The patient should 
have at least one large service of one 
of these vegetables every day. Why 
should this be done? Because starches 
and sweets in excess form acid 
whereas the vegetables named make 
the blood and tissues alkaline. Acid 
and alkali are opposites; alkali neu- 
tralizes or kills acid. Hence, we must 
cut down on the acid-forming food 
such as starches and sugars, and in- 
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crease the amount of alkali-forming 
foods named above. And we must 
stick to it not only while we have rheu- 
matism, but afterward, unless we want 
the trouble to return. 

What are starches? All white fiour 
foods such as white bread, crackers, 
cakes, spaghetti, macaroni, rice, tapi- 
oca and potatoes are starches. All 
kinds of sweets should be omitted. 
Some meat may be eaten; not much. 
The white meats, such as chicken, 
breast of veal, etc., are preferable to 
the red meats, such as beef, steak, etc., 
since they contain less acid and are 
more easily digested. 

Having adopted the diet which pro- 
duces the least acid, means must be 
taken to get the acid which is causing 
the trouble out of the body. To do 
this, the organs of elimination, the 
liver, the kidneys, and the bowels, 
must be stirred to vigorous action by 
a natural method which will cause 
them to act in a natural way now and 
after the disease is gone. Modesty 
forbids that I should specify just what 
method is best and most likely to be 
permanent. 

Hot baths, prolonged sweating in 
bed, and hot applications often relieve 
the pain, but it should be remembered 
that these are only temporary expedi- 
ents which do not get at the cause. 
The cause is unnatural living and in- 
terference with the natural supply of 
nerve force to the organs of elimina- 
tion. The latter allows the poisons 
to be constantly stored up within the 
body even when the diet is right and 
the person gets considerable exercise. 
To get these poisons out of the body, 
we must increase the elimination, not 
by the use of more poisons, but in a 
natural way. 
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FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


HERE is an important lesson for all union executives in the war 
pennies that fills newspapers, radios, and movies. Headlines, 

news featuring one field of national interest to the practical exclusion 
of all others, the spotting of careless or ill-advised phrases—all are skill- 
fully utilized to arouse war feeling and create an essential atmosphere 
necessary to war hysteria. While we do not approve the purpose of this 
propaganda we can study how it is done and improve union practices 
accordingly. 

Every union executive has to watch three main fields: workers’ attitude 
toward the union, employers’ attitude, and the attitude of the general 
public. The most fundamental concern of every union executive is to 
maintain constructive relations within union membership, each member 
aware of his responsibility for union success and ready to do his part. 
Next comes cooperative relationship with their employers. If your em- 
ployers realize what the union can do for them and their industry, they 
are anxious to maintain and expand the union. What the public in general 
thinks of the union may have a decisive influence in a crisis as well as in 
normal work. 

Every member has a real influence in these three fields of relationship. 
What each thinks and says of the union has its effect on some other person’s 
thinking, adding to favor or disfavor. Careless or irresponsible talk may 
do irreparable damage while appreciation and respect count heavily on the 
other side. 

Union policies and union plans should be defined so as to make the 
reason and constructive purpose clear to employers and the public. By care- 
fully planning public statements and securing the cooperation of friendly 
reporters, you can develop public relations that will serve the union 
cause well. 

We add much to the standing and dignity of our labor movement by 
making sure that policies and purposes are understood, and making sure 
all of our statements, public and private, are accurate and constructive. 
Loose emotional talk gets us nowhere. Misleading or untruthful state- 
ments get us into trouble. Watch that what we do and say add to Labor’s 


cause and advancement. Cow 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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Chemical Workers Agreement* 


American Federation of Labor 


THis AGREEMENT, made and entered into at 
Marquette, Michigan, this 16 day of February, 
1939, by and between the Cliffs Dow Chemical 
Company, hereinafter called the “Company”, and 
members of the American Federation of Labor, 
Federal Local Union 21876, hereinafter called the 
“Union”, 

Preamble 


WitnesseTH: Whereas, it is the desire of the 
union and the company to enter into an agreement 
which will prevent strikes and lockouts and in- 
sure peaceful adjustment and settlement of all 
grievances, disputes and differences which may 
arise between the company and its employees, 
and prevent stoppages of work and tend to 
stabilize and strengthen the industry, and to es- 
tablish wage scales and working conditions which 
will prevail between the parties hereto during 
the existence of this agreement. 

Therefore, it is agreed that: 


Article I 


A. The word “Employee” as used herein means 
only a regular employee who has worked for the 
company continuously for six months. Up to 
six months employment, a person shall be classed 
as a “temporary” employee, and shall not have 
rights under this agreement. 

B. The company recognizes the Union as the 
only agency representing its employees, as above 
defined, for the purpose of collective bargaining. 
The company looks with favor upon its employees 
joining and maintaining membership in a Union. 
It is agreed, however, that Department Foremen 
and others having regular supervisory duties, 
chemists, engineers and office workers shall not 
be eligible for membership in this Union. 

C. There shall be no discrimination against 
any employee because of union activities. 
Further, union employees shall not discriminate 
against non-union employees and the union and 
its members agree not to coerce or intimidate 
said non-union employees in any manner. Noth- 
ing herein contained, however, shall prohibit 
duly accredited employee representatives of the 
union conferring with any employee on the 


* I would like to point out that to my knowledge 
this is the only agreement with a legitimate labor 
organization that has been signed by representa- 
tives of the Midland Dow Chemical Company 
and the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company who are 
joint owners of the Cliffs Dow Chemical Com- 
pany in Marquette, Michigan—JAmes A. Daar, 
American Federation of Labor Representative. 
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premises of the company before or after working 
hours. 

D. The union activities of any employee shall 
in no way interfere with the proper and com- 
petent discharge of his duties of employment. It 
is further agreed that no employee shall be dis- 
charged because of insistence through proper 
union channels upon the performance of the 
terms and conditions of this agreement. 


Article II 


A. The Company agrees to meet the duly ac- 
credited employee representatives of the union 
upon all questions arising between the Company 
and its employees, with a view of adjusting any 
grievances and complaints which may arise in 
the future. Further, the company will not bar- 
gain collectively with any other organization 
than the American Federation of Labor as repre- 
sented by Federal Local Union 21876, during the 
life of this agreement. 

B. The arbitration procedure to be followed 
in settling disputes or grievances shall be as 
follows: 

1. The employee shall attempt settlement of 
his grievances with his immediate superior 
foreman. 

2. If step number one (1) shall prove un- 
satisfactory, then the employee shall have the 
right to appeal through the Department’s 
Grievance Committeeman, who shall be desig- 
nated by the union for a hearing with the 
Department’s Superintendent. 

3. If step number two (2) shall prove un- 
satisfactory, then the employee shall have the 
right to appeal through the union to the Plant’s 
Grievance Committee who shall take up the 
cause of the grievance with the Plant Man- 
ager. 

Article III 


A. It is agreed and understood that any work 
performed during the twenty-four hours of the 
following holidays shall be paid for at one and 
one-half (134) times the regular rate of pay: 
New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christ- 
mas Day. 

B. The Company shall attempt to adjust its 
operations so that the minimum number of men 
are required to work on the above named holi- 
days. 

Article IV 

A. When it is necessary to reduce the work- 
ing force, consideration shall be given to the 
following factors: 

Seniority, i.e., the length of employees’ con- 
tinuous service with the company. 
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Family status, i.e, whether married or 
single, number of dependents, etc. 

Ability, i.e., individual employee’s skill, spe- 
cial training and efficient service. 

Citizenship, i.e., whether or not employee 
is a citizen of the United States, or has made 
application for citizenship. 

When the factors of ability, family status, 
and citizenship have equal weight in the above 
consideration, seniority shall govern. 


In the restoration of force, the same considera- 
tion shall govern, and if practicable, the em- 
ployee shall be returned to his former position. 

B. Any employee who has worked contin- 
uously for the company for a six-month period, 
excluding layoffs due to lack of work, shall if 
temporarily or permanently dismissed from em- 
ployment, be given a reason in writing for such 
dismissal. 

If dismissal is considered unjust by the em- 
ployee, he shall have the right within one (1) 
week to appeal through the regular arbitration 
channels for a hearing on his case. If an em- 
ployee proves to the satisfaction of the company 
that he has been unjustly dismissed or laid off, 
he shall be reinstated with full pay for all time 
lost after notification has been filed in writing 
with the company that said employee has ap- 
pealed for a hearing on his case. 

C. The company shall give employees reason- 
able advance notice of a layoff due to shortage 
of work whenever it is possible to do so. 

D. The company reserves the right to dismiss 
employees at any time for cause. Causes for 
immediate dismissal are: 


Bringing intoxicants or narcotics into, or 
consuming intoxicants or narcotics in the plant 
or on the plant premises. 

Reporting for duty under influence of liquor 
or narcotics. 

Smoking in prohibited areas of the plant, or 
carrying matches anywhere in the plant. 

Flagrant or repeated violation of Safety 
Rules. 

Deliberate destruction or removal of the 
Company’s or another employee’s property. 

Neglect of duty. 

Disorderly conduct. 

Persistent failure or refusal to cooperate 
with fellow workers. 

Dishonesty. 

Sleeping on duty. 

Giving or taking a bribe of any nature as 
an inducement to obtaining work or retaining 
a position. 

Reading of books, magazines, or newspapers 
while on duty, except where required in line 
of duty. 

Commission of a felony. 


Knowingly reporting for duty with, or har- 
boring, any serious infectious or serious con- 
tagious disease. 

Falsifying personal record or giving false 
information as to any material fact on applica- 
tion of Employment or Employment Record. 
Refusal, or flagrant or repeated failure to 
comply with company rules, provided that such 
rules are posted in a conspicuous place where 
they may be read by all employees, or a copy 
thereof is furnished the employee, and further 
provided that no changes in present rules or 
no additional rules shall be made that are 
inconsistent with this agreement. 


Membership, affiliation or association with any 
group, party, association, club, etc., advocating 
the overthrow of the United States Government 
by Force. 

Providing that a person employed less than 
six months shall be deemed on probation and 
may be discharged at any time without cause. 

E. Employees, when being called back to work, 
shall be notified by telephone or registered mail, 
and must report for work within four (4) days 
of such notification or forfeit seniority privileges. 


Article V 


A. As of the date of signing this agreement, 
the wage schedule in force shall be as shown 
in the Company Personnel Sheet dated February 
I, 1939. 

B. Further negotiations on wage schedules 
may be opened in six months and thereafter 
every twelve months during the life of this 
agreement. 

Article VI 


A. It is agreed by both parties that too great 
emphasis cannot be laid upon the need of safe 
working. The company undertakes to continue 
to provide adequate equipment for fire and ac- 
cident prevention. Rigid observance of safety 
regulations must also continue. No set of safety 
regulations, however, can comprehensively cover 
all possible unsafe practices of working. The 
union, therefore, undertakes to promote in every 
way possible, the realization of the responsibility 
of the individual employee with regard to pre- 
venting accidents to himself or his fellow em- 
ployees. It is agreed that Safety Committees will 
be appointed to cover all departments to report 
and recommend means for eliminating conditions 
that might create accidents. 

B. Special clothing and other safety equipment 
such as gas masks, respirators, goggles, flash- 
lights, etc., will be provided by the company for 
employees who work on jobs requiring such 
equipment. Men using such equipment regularly 
will be issued individual equipment and will be 
held responsible for its loss and for keeping it in 
good condition. Equipment which is used inter- 
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mittently will be drawn as required, and returned 
to the warehouse where it will be cleaned before 
it is again issued. During rainstorms, raincoats 
and rubber gloves will be supplied to employees 
who are required to work continuously outside. 

C. The company will provide adequate toilet 
facilities, wash bowls, emergency showers and 
drinking fountains in convenient places where 
needed. Salt tablets will be furnished near 
drinking fountains in hot weather. 

D. The employees agree to cooperate with the 
management in increasing efficiency and produc- 
tion consistent with the performance of a reason- 
able day’s work. 

E. All personal work clothing belonging to the 
employees which may be destroyed in the line of 
duty from such causes as burning by acids, fire, 
etc., shall be replaced by the company. This 
specifically does not include replacement of cloth- 
ing for damage caused by wear and tear asso- 
ciated with the work performed. 

F, In case an employee is unavoidably detained 
or kept from reporting to work through illness or 
other reasonable causes, he shall in such cases 
notify the company before his regular starting 
time. 

G. It is agreed that all employees shall remain 
on the job from the time the starting whistle 
blows until the quitting whistle blows. 

H. All shift employees shall have a regular 
twenty minute lunch period which will be desig- 
nated by the Department’s Superintendent. Where 
it has been customary in the past for day em- 
ployees to take a one hour lunch period from 
12 noon to 1 P.M., this practice shall continue. 


Article VII 


A. The work day shall consist of an eight (8) 
hour shift in any twenty-four (24) hour period. 
The work week shall start at 12:01 A.M. Satur- 
day and run until 11:59 P.M. the following Fri- 
day. All time worked in excess of eight hours in 
any one day or forty-four hours in one week, 
shall be paid for at one and one-half (134) times 
the regular rate of pay, provided that where the 
company deems it necessary, employees may be 
required to take time off in order to limit the 
number of hours any employee works during any 
work week. Compensation for emergency and 
fire calls shall continue as in effect January 3, 
1939; however, shift workers shall not be paid 
one and one-half (114) times the regular rate of 
pay for time worked in excess of eight hours per 
twenty-four due to failure of relief to report, 
relief worker sick, on leave of absence, etc., ex- 
cept as employees hours per week exceed the 
limit fixed by the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
provided further, that all overtime is to be paid 
for in cash at next regular payday, and that no 
employee shall be required to take time off in 
lieu of cash. 
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Article VIII 


A. All employees upon making application for 
a position with the company shall be required to 
have a physical examination which shall be paid 
for by the company. Periodic examinations once 
éach year after the original date of employment 
shall be compulsory for all employees, such 
examinations to be paid for by the company. 

B. Employees shall receive a duplicate copy 
of the physician’s report as submitted by the 
physician to the company. 


Article IX 


A. This agreement shall be in force from the 
date of signing for six months, and thereafter 
shall be automatically renewed for twelve-month 
periods unless either party files notice in writing 
with the other within thirty (30) days before the 
expiration of the original period or any sub- 
sequent twelve-month period that it desires to 
change, alter, supplement or cancel this agree- 
ment. All changes, alterations or supplements to 
this agreement which may be mutually agreed 
upon, shall be attached to and made a part of 
this agreement. 

B. In the event that any of the provisions of 

this agreement shall be in violation of any State 
or Federal Act, the parties hereto agree to 
promptly open negotiations with a , view -to 
amending, changing, or supplementing this 
agreement to conform to such State or Federal 
Act. : 
C. It is agreed by both parties that the spirit 
and intent of this agreement is to continue the 
present harmonious relations between company 
and employees and to provide the best possible 
working conditions and pay schedules without 
placing the company at a further competitive 
disadvantage in the Hardwood Distillation 
Industry. 

Signed and approved this 16th day of Feb-, 
ruary, 1939. 

For the CHEMICAL WORKERS UNION 

No. 21876, A. F. of L. 

WILLIAM J. VASSEAU, 

President. 
HaroL_p W. NELSson, 

Vice-President. 
ANTHONY R. Pompo, 

Recording Secretary. 


For the CLIFFS DOW CHEMICAL CO. 
By Mark E. Putnam, 
Its President. 
G. F. Dress, 
Manager. 
R. W. JENNER, 
Superintendent. 
Approved: 
James A. Daar, 
Rep. A. F. of L. 
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Unions OF THEIR Own CHOOSING. 
By Robert R. R. Brooks, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Price $3.00. 
Reviewed by Charlton Ogburn. 


This book by Prof. Brooks of Wil- 
liams College is largely—although its 
title does not so indicate—a defense 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board and an exposition of the ad- 
ministration of the National Labor 
Relations Act. The author develops 
historically the status of labor prior 
to the New Deal before the courts and 
before the law. He overwhelmingly 
demonstrates the need which existed 
for federal protection of workers in 
their right to organize, which to a 
considerable extent had been an empty 
right, owing mainly to the success of 
anti-unionism and to the eager willing- 
ness of judges to enjoin a union out of 
existence. Thus, the author says: 


“Until the coming of the New Deal, 
there were no laws to prevent em- 
ployers from using their economic 
power to defeat collective bargaining. 
The anti-union use of economic power 
was not only legal; it was a property 
right enforceable in the courts. There 
were no effective laws against black 
lists, white lists, * * * espionage, 
propaganda, and professional strike- 
breaking. There were no laws against 
company-dominated unions or the use 
of economic power to mobilize com- 
munities into antiunion citizens’ com- 
mittees and back-to-work movements. 
There were laws against beating, kid- 


‘ naping, and murdering, but in many 


anti-union communities these laws 
were not enforceable when the victims 
were union sympathizers.” 


In the early pages the author shows 
that the basic activity of employers 
in their trade associations was false 
propaganda which, during the last 
thirty years, has spread the oft- 
repeated lies that union leaders draw 
huge salaries, charge exorbitant dues, 
squander the unions’ funds, and that 
unions are irresponsible, law-breaking, 
etc. 

Prof. Brooks touches on the failure 
of Section 7(a) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery’ Act, although he 
does not put his finger on the real 
cause of that failure. He clearly de- 
velops, however, the necessity of giv- 
ing the workers legislation more de- 
pendable than Section 7(a); hence 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
American Federation of Labor unions 
will fully understand the author's 
views on this subject, because it was 
their determination to have legislation 
that would give them the protection 
of the courts instead of making them 
the victims of the courts; and it was 
the American Federation of Labor 
which put through the Wagner Bill. 

The author devotes his first pages 
to explaining the mediatory activities 
of the Board (which, by the way, it 
was the intention of Congress the 
Board should not exercise at all), he 
shows how field examiners succeed in 
settling numerous cases so that the 
Board actually decides less than five 
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per cent of the cases which are 
brought to it. This part of the book 
is probably its most significant chap- 
ter. In a very gracious acknowledg- 
ment the author expresses his obliga- 
tion to Mrs. Herrick, New York Re- 
gional Director of the N. L. R. B., to 
Mr. Nathan Witt, Secretary of the 
Board, and to Mr. Malcolm Ross, 
Director of Publications of the N. L. 
R. B., for his “endless labor” in gath- 
ering material for the work (an obli- 
gation which Prof. Brooks undertakes 
to repay by publishing his opinion that 
Mr. Ross’s own recent book is the 
post-war equivalent of Lincoln Stef- 
fens’s ‘“‘Autobiography!’’). 

After the deliberate failure of the 
press for the past four years to under- 
stand the real purpose of the Act, it is 
pleasant to read an intelligent defense 
of this important legislation, despite 
the fact that the author converts him- 
self into a press agent for the Board 
and its staff and, apparently, whole- 
heartedly agrees with every decision 
and every administrative act down to 
those of the humblest (?) field exam- 
iner. The book is manifestly hastily 
written, as have been several books on 
labor in the last year published to meet 
the demand of an inquiring public 
since the spotlight has been turned so 
intensely on labor. I do not refer to 
books written by profound and sincere 
students of the labor movement, such 
as Perlman and Taft, who wrote Vol- 
ume IV to Commons’ “History of 
Labor”, or Clark and Simon in “The 
Labor Movement in America’. One 
of a number of important factual 
errors in Prof. Brook’s volume is the 
statement of the policy of the N. L. 
R. B. in ordering elections during the 
existence of a valid contract. It is not 
so much the errors of haste in this 


work but rather the author’s marked 
bias in favor of the C. I. O. and to in- 
dustrial unionism and his deep anti- 
pathy to the American Federation of 
Labor and to craft unionism, of the 
functions of which he shows a surpris- 
ing ignorance, which so greatly mar 
what in many respects is an excellent 
and valuable work. 

Prof. Brooks’s prejudice was mani- 
fest in his earlier book called ‘““When 
Labor Organizes”, where, in his 
eagerness to make the membership 
figures of the C. I. O. exceed those of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
he puts in one column the total mem- 
bership of A. F. of L. unions as shown 
by their paid-up status on the books of 
Secretary Morrison in August, 1936, 
and in a parallel column the reputed 
membership of the C. I. O. unions as 
guessed at by reporters or claimed by 
the C. I. O. as of August 25, 1937; 
in order to achieve the fiction of hav- 
ing the C. I. O. membership appear 
fifty per cent. greater than the A. F. 
of L. he resorts to several devices and 
he arbitrarily adds to the list of the 
C. I. O. a good A. F. of L. union with 
its 80,000 members—the Typograph- 
ical Union. 

In the present book the author dis- 
cusses at some length the Consoli- 
dated Edison decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board. Here, in 
speaking of “collusion” between the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, he shows the same blind willful- 
ness demonstrated by the N. L. R. B. 
in failing to see that a strong, vigor- 
ous union like the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, with a remark- 
able achievement throughout its his- 
tory to its credit in obtaining better 
wages and working conditions for its 
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members, cannot possibly be a com- 
pany-dominated union or one which 
would be in “collusion” with the com- 
pany to the detriment of the workers. 
The author compares the A. F. of 
L. to the dog in Aesop’s fable which 
dropped the bone for the shadow. 
He wonders if this dog “then sat 
down on its tail and howled”. I won- 
der if the author has heard of another 
fable about a cat which allowed its 
paw to be used by the monkey in pull- 
ing chestnuts out of the fire. 

Another of the many evidences of 
Prof. Brook’s predilection for the 
C. I. O. is his listing of the gains in 
membership by unions since the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was up- 
held by the Supreme Court on April 
12, 1937. All of the unions he cites 
as having gained members since this 
date are C. I. O. unions, except 
the Typographical Union, which the 
author apparently thinks is in the 
C. I. O. 

He discusses rather interestingly a 
number of union questions, such as 
the closed shop. He takes up the pol- 
icy of the Board in holding elections 
by class or by industries, makes the 
point that elections by crafts, as pro- 
vided in the Railway Labor Act, 
would destroy collective bargaining in 
many industries. He undertakes to 
show that the policy of the N. L. R. 
B. in holding elections, pursuant to 
its discretion under the Acct, is really 
carrying out the famous resolution 
unanimously adopted by the San Fran- 
cisco Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1934 on in- 
dustrial unionism and asks if machin- 
ery for carrying out that resolution 
had existed in 1935, would the C. I. 
O. ever have been formed. In his 
concluding chapter the author closes 
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with the intriguing thought that col- 
lective bargaining in this country is 
in its infancy. 


Lagor Laws IN Action. By John 
B. Andrews. New York. Harper. 
1938. 229 pages. Price $3. Re- 
viewed by Smith Simpson. 


This is a description of how labor 
legislation works in practice. Un- 
doubtedly, there are many good peo- 
ple who suppose that legislation is the 
important thing. Get a law on the 
books—and especially a good law— 
and that, they feel, is enough. But 
this is wrong. Anyone who has given 
any thought to it knows it is wrong. 
But it has been left to a few people 
like John B. Andrews and Joseph P. 
Chamberlain to show in systematic 
fashion why and how it is wrong. 

In this volume Mr. Andrews dis- 
cusses the problems which arise in the 
administration of labor laws. In 
Chapter II, entitled ‘State Enforcing 
Authorities,” he describes early state 
enforcement agencies in the United 
States, the trend to unified state labor 
departments and the various ques- 
tions which arise in the organization 
of a state department of labor. In 
Chapter II he discusses the various 
ways in which administration of labor 
legislation is financed by the states. 
In Chapter IV he discusses the publi- 
cations issued by state departments of 
labor and makes some pertinent sug- 
gestions for their improvement. 

In discussing “American Factory 
Inspection” in Chapter V, Mr. An- 
drews makes a solid contribution to 
the field. As he says, factory inspec- 
tion “is at the heart of the system of 
protective labor regulations by which 
the states have sought to eradicate un- 
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safe and unsanitary conditions of em- 
ployment, to limit working hours, to 
fix minimum wages, and to restrict 
child labor. Without adequate en- 
forcement by inspection, these legal 
safeguards inevitably become ineffec- 
tive.” (page 62). Perhaps there is in 
no other place so much material and 
discussion on American factory in- 
spection condensed in so small a space 
as in Mr. Andrews’ chapter. He 
treats, in turn, selection of personnel, 
organization of inspection work, su- 
pervision of inspection, inspection pro- 
cedure, compliance procedure, and 
prosecutions. On each of these topics 
the discussion, though condensed, con- 
tains a great deal. 

Chapter VI on “Mine Safety In- 
spection” completes five well-in- 
formed and readable chapters on the 
American situation. Based in part 
upon detailed field studies in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York and Rhode Island, and 
in part upon the author’s previous 
studies in 1915 and 1917, these chap- 
ters not only summarize material 
which was previously scattered but 
adds fresh and up-to-date material 
which was not previously available. 

The Chapter on British factory in- 
spection (Chapter VII) is a conden- 
sation of Mr. Andrews’ detailed study 
which was published as Bulletin No. 
11 of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor and with which students of labor 
problems are already familiar. This 
is an admirable statement. In less 
than 40 pages, the author has brought 
together a wealth of material which 
will undoubtedly cause our state ad- 
ministrators many a blush of shame. 
Nothing could stand in so sharp and 
painful a contrast with American 


achievements in the field of govern- 
ment as this British achievement in 
the administration of labor legisla- 
tion. As Mr. Andrews says, both 
countries have something to learn 
from each other, but the evidence is 
that we have much more to learn 
from the British than they from us. 

The least adequate of the chapters 
in Mr. Andrews’ volume is unques- 
tionably that on national labor law 
administration (Chapter VIIT). Mr. 
Andrews does hardly more than sketch 
out the extensiveness of federal leg- 
islation and he adds nothing to the 
tentative discussion of administrative 
problems of the Social Security Act 
which we have already had from Paul 
Douglas and Eveline Burns. To 
cover this subject would require a 
book in itself and we hope that one 
day Mr. Andrews will turn his pene- 
trating and balanced intellect to the 
administrative problems in this 
rapidly expanding field. 

The chapter on the administration 
of international labor law (Chapter 


IX) is the only up-to-date presenta- . 


tion of the problem. It contains a 
rather concise description of the steps 
which the International Labor Organ- 
ization has taken to encourage the de- 
velopment of adequate factory in- 
spection for the enforcement of Inter- 
national Labor Conventions. It is a 
shrewd, if somewhat journalistically 
written, analysis. That a chapter on 
the administration of International 
Labor Conventions should have been 
included in a book on the administra- 
tion on labor law testifies to the grow- 
ing importance of the international 
system of labor legislation which the 
I.L.O. is creating. 

There are several statements in 
this last chapter with which I take 
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issue with Mr. Andrews. I doubt if 
he is quite right in stating that: “From 
now on the supreme test of statesman- 
like resourcefulness in establishing 
genuine uniform international legal 
protection will not be in the multipli- 
cation of Conventions and Treaties 
ratified, but in their uniformly effec- 
tive application” (page 228). Be- 
yond question, uniformity in the ap- 
plication of International Labor Con- 
ventions will be one of the tests of the 
I.L.O.’s resourcefulness, a test which 
it is already, by gradual steps, seeking 
to meet, as Mr. Andrews points out. 
But the scope of the I.L.O.’s work is 
so rapidly expanding that one cannot 
say that there will be no “supreme 
test of statesmanlike resourcefulness” 
in the rapid expansion to meet the de- 
mands of an increasingly industrial- 
ized and competitive world. Since 
1931, also, the tension in international 
affairs has so increased one wonders 
if there is not going to be a “supreme 
test of statesmanlike resourcefulness” 
simply in the perpetuation of the pres- 
ent program of the I.L.O. during the 
next five or ten years. 

I wonder, also, if Mr. Andrews is 
not overlooking substantial contrib- 
utions of the I.L.O. which, though not 
discernible always on paper, are none 
the less striking when he places as 
much emphasis on the enforcement 
and acministration of International 
Labor Conventions as he does. A 
statement on page 195 reads: “The 
whole scheme of uniform interna- 
tional labor standards would be a 
travesty on the social justice which 
on its behalf is constantly proclaimed 
unless those standards are to be en- 
forced in each country concerned with 
a competence that assures equality of 
treatment.” ‘This has not been true 


of enforcement of labor legislation in 
the states of the United States, as Mr. 
Andrews’ preceding chapters indi- 
cated, and this has been regrettable. 
But it cannot be described as a “‘trav- 
esty”’ that one state goes far beyond 
another. The adoption of Interna- 
tional Labor Conventions and check- 
ing of their enforcement are only two 
of the important functions of the 
I.L.O. It has other functions, and 
has made achievements in other fields, 
of no less importance. 

This is not a case book. A case 
book in this field would be highly il- 
luminating, as Social Problems in 
Labor Relations has recently proven 
to be in the field of factory personnel 
relationships. A case book will be 
most useful if it succeeds rather than 
precedes a work of the kind which is 
under review. 

Although Mr. Andrews has 
adopted the usual form of consecutive 
description, he has achieved an envia- 
ble conciseness, directness and com- 
prehensiveness of treatment. If there 
is not as much detail on every topic as 
some students would like, that is the 
fault of the publishers, not of John B. 
Andrews. It is a readable book and 
therefore will be widely read. It isa 
sound book and therefore will be ef- 
fective in its mission of pointing out 
the importance of administration. It 
is a book which establishes the metes 
and bounds of the subject and there- 
fore will be satisfying to those in- 
creasingly numerous people who want 
to know the broad outlines of the 
problems of administration in the 
field of labor legislation. Further- 
more, as the only compact, up-to-date 
and accurate survey of the problems 
of administration of labor legislation, 
it will be useful to all those in the field. 











ARIZONA 


Phoenix.—Several new road con- 
tractors have signed up with the 
building trades. Employment is very 
much on the decreasing end. A few 
members signed up with the brick and 
clay workers’ union and when the 
company found it out fired the men. 
An association known as the Arizona 
Road Builders Association has been 
incorporated here for the purpose of 
destroying our local unions on the 
road construction end. The contrac- 
tors will go for the ‘company union” 
as it is using the CIO method of per- 
mitting any of its members carrying 
an association card to do any type of 
construction work. There is no initia- 
tion fee, dues are 75 cents a month 
and no dues are paid if a member is 
not working.—DEAN A. SIsk. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—None of our unions carry 
sick benefits but most of them pay 
a death benefit. Since the wage and 
hour law has been in effect no change 
in wages has taken place, the lowest 
now being paid is 25 cents an hour as 
against 15 cents before. In the build- 


*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for March. 
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ing trades employment has increased 
quite a bit, but we still have a number 
of building tradesmen out of work. 
For the past few weeks the lumber 
mills have been working full time, 
with some of their furloughed em- 
ployees returning to work. Carpen- 
ters working on the WPA hospital 
project worked 140 hours a month at 
86 cents an hour—February 3 the 
time was cut to 61 hours a month but 
the wage remained the same.—J. H. 
GorE. 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—Our local meat cut- 
ters’ union pay their members sick 
benefits. The anti-union sentiment in 
Southern California is just the same, 
with the exception of the meat dealers 
association which works 100 per cent 
with labor.—M. R. Tyson. 

Santa Cruz.—Teamsters’ Union 
No. 278 pay a sick benefit of $25.00 
a week for ten weeks. The following 
wage increases have been secured :— 
carpenters new scale is $9.00 a day, 
an increase of $1.00 over their old 
wage; electricians, $9.00, an increase 
of $1.00 over former scale; laborers, 
$6.00, an increase of $1.00. Hod car- 
riers are now on the six-hour day with 
scale increased to $1.35 per hour, an 
increase of 35 cents over old wage. 
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Employment in all the building trades 
has greatly increased. Tanners are 
busier than ever. Cement mill work- 
ers have taken in many new members. 
Laborers in quarries and sand pits are 
working full time. Construction and 
general laborers have started a move 
for a cooperative. The plan is to start 
a buying club and then later if the rest 
of the unions will go along to main- 
tain a full line cooperative with all 
help organized under union agree- 
ment. There is a move on to have a 
closed shop in all building trades. The 
sentiment in this community is more 
pro-union than ever before. Union 
cards are in nearly all restaurants and 
bars. Storekeepers are making every 
effort to carry a full line of union- 
labeled goods.—H. C. SUTHERLAND. 


CANADA 


Quebec.—The writer assisted in se- 
curing an agreement between the In- 
ternational Fertilizers Limited and 
the new union of fertilizer workers, at 
which a wage increase of 2 cents an 
hour was granted—this in addition to 
a $-cent an hour increase in Decem- 
ber. The propaganda committee of 
the Trades Council has started a se- 
ries of radio broadcasts.—JOsSEPH 
MATTE. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Through agreement tile 
and terrazzo workers secured wage 
increase from $1.10 to $1.25 an hour. 
Employment is increasing. Brick and 
clay workers went on strike March 1 
when they were unable to get an agree- 
ment carrying wage increase from 45 
cent minimum to 56 cents and wage 
increase of ten cents an hour for all 


classes above common labor. About 
450 men are affected and they have 
the united support of all building 
trades. We have several state sena- 
tors that are sponsoring anti-labor 
bills in the present State Legislature. 
—PETER J. WAGNER. 

Grand Junction.—Auto mechanics 
are organizing. New unions have been 
chartered of boot and shoe workers 
and hod carriers, the latter at Pomina. 
Auto mechanics have secured agree- 
ments with three of the shops.—R. 
W. THompson. 

Pueblo.—Barbers, chauffeurs and 
plumbers pay sick benefits. Employ- 
ment is showing a slight increase due 
to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany having received large rail orders 
and a PWA program for the building 
of a State Hospital. The State Fed- 
eration of Labor will hold its annual 
convention here June 19, 20 and 21. 
Culinary workers and bartenders are 
picketing Lloyds Cafe. The chauf- 
feurs and warehousemen’s local union 
are negotiating agreements for the 
three different groups. The Chamber 
of Commerce is reported as encour- 
aging Lloyds Cafe to keep up the fight 
against the culinary workers and bar- 
tenders. The report is that they are 
patronizing the place to offset busi- 
ness lost on account of picketing. It 
was reported in the February Ameri- 
can Federationist. that the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, Mid-West 
Steel Company, Out-West Tent and 
Awning Company and the Driscoll 
Construction Company were 100 per 
cent organized. This is incorrect. 
While there are some organized 
members in all of the above mentioned 
companies, they are not 100 per cent 


union.—O. E. McGuire. 
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Trinidad.—Members of our bar- 
bers’ local union receive sick benefits 
from their union and also from their 
International. The Morning Light, a 
new paper, has signed a union agree- 
ment and is carrying the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Label. Some of the ware- 
houses have increased their pay since 
the wage and hour bill—this bill has 
especially helped in the reduction of 
hours. Relief and WPA rolls are 
steadily increasing. The typographi- 
cal union is having difficulty in having 
their agreement signed with the 
Chronical News Publishing Company 
and a representative from the Inter- 
national Union is here to help—KEN 
HAASE. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—The entire mush- 
room industry signed an agreement 
for truck drivers carrying wage in- 
creases of from $10.00 to $20.00 a 
week on trip basis. Drivers for the 
Wilmington Provision Company se- 
cured a wage increase of $7.00 per 
week. A substantial increase in the 
employment of building tradesmen is 
forecast for the near future. Freight 
shows substantial gains. The Yellow 
Cab Company has a plan to form a 
“company union” asking the men to 
sign their proposal to relinquish all 
rights to membership in Local Union 
No. 474 with whom this company has 
a three-year agreement.—RoBERT W. 
HILL. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Bakery Workers’ Un- 
ion No. 74 pays sick benefits to its 
members. Lumber and Sawmill Work- 
ers Union No. 2584 negotiated an 
agreement with the Potlatch Forests, 
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Inc. Employment is decreasing. The 
employees of the Lewiston Coopera- 
tive Association are not organized. 
We are starting a test on an anti- 
picketing ordinance passed by the city. 
The Citizens Protective Association, 
an employers association, seems to be 
very active in their anti-union activi- 
ties —M. S. TAYLor. 

Nampa.—Our local carmen’s un- 
ion has a voluntary plan to provide 
sick benefits for its members and simi- 
lar plans are being contemplated by 
several other unions. There has been 
a slight increase in employment in the 
building trades. The railroad em- 
ployees have a credit union. In the re- 
cent session of the Idaho Legislature 
all unions in the vicinity of Boise were 
very active in opposing H. B. 306, a 
vicious anti-picketing bill which even- 
tually passed both houses but was ve- 
toed by the Governor. The Railroad 
Brotherhoods rendered valuable as- 
sistance and are to be commended. 
The opposition to this bill has resulted 
in greater efforts to suppress labor 
activities. To offset this our Trades 
and Labor Council is preparing for a 
comprehensive organization and un- 
ion label drive-—H. I. HANson. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Hod Carriers Union 
No. 814 pay sick benefits to their 
members. There has been a slight in- 
crease in employment around Chicago. 
Many large corporations are moving 
their executive offices away from here. 
The cooperative movement here is not 
organized. Most of these groups are 
mere factors operating on commission 
basis and not truly cooperative.—R. 
L. REDCLIFFE. 
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Our deal . . 


® EVERY month we receive letters 
from men and women who have used 
our service. They tell us many things 
—mostly nice things. Often they 
speak of the courtesy or helpfulness 
of someone in our organization. 

® SUCH letters make us feel that our 
efforts of years ago—efforts which 
we have tried to maintain every day 
since— have really been worthwhile. 

® CONSTANTLY pioneering in serv- 
ice and mechanical improvements— 
since the days when we instituted 
America's first railroad—we are to- 
day still not satisfied to rest on our 
oars. Always we are looking ahead 
and consistently striving for a better 
way of doing things, for the greater 
comfort and convenience of those 
who ride with us and those who 
ship their freight over our lines, 


( 
Baltimore « Ohio 


NE) 
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Collinsville.—Our Theatrical 
Stage Employees Local Union No. 
147 carries group hospital insurance 
for its members. We have booked 
the Great Sutton Shows from May 15 
to 20 and will have a union booth to 
be the headquarters for all unions to 
distribute their circulars. We are 
organizing filling station attendants 
and bartenders and waiters.—JOHN 
BECKMAN. 

Collinsville—Through agreement 
drivers for furniture companies se- 
cured a $2.50 wage increase. Em- 
ployment is increasing. Filling station 
attendants and retail clerks are being 
organized.—Gus SPERINO. 

Danville-—Theatrical stage em- 
ployees and motion picture operators 
provide sick benefits for their mem- 
bers. The 1939 agreement for roof- 
ers carries a wage increase of 12% 
cents an hour; bartenders signed 
agreements carrying wage increases 
with 99 per cent of the establishments. 
There have been seasonal spurts of 
employment in all lines. The building 
tradesmen called a holiday April 4 
to assist in electing two union mem- 
bers for city commissioners and two 
for assistant supervisors. We are 
donating our services at the polls with 
cars. Fifty anti-union contractors 
banded together as an independent 
association and as a result nine lead- 
ers in the building trades have been 
indicted by the grand jury with trial 
to soon follow.—WILLIAM L. Wart- 
SON. 

Harrisburg —Common laborers 
and construction workers have new 
agreement. Employment is increas- 
ing. Efforts are being made to form 
a union of sheet metal workers.— 
GEORGE JAC. 

Herrin.—The majority of our 


labor unions pay sick benefits. All 
work is being done under agreement, 
either verbal or written, and no wage 
under 75 cents an hour for unskilled 
and under $1.00 or more for skilled 
is considered. Employment is increas- 
ing. The Chamber of Commerce is 
not very successful in its attempts to 
muscle in on labor.—W. A. PACE. 
Paris.—About 80 per cent of the 
members are working full time, but 
wages are just equal to the wages re- 
quired by the. federal law in most 
cases due to the unorganized condi- 
tion of the workers. Relief is especi- 
ally poor—one ton of coal is supposed 
to last a month, even though the home 
is poorly constructed and food and 
clothing are allotted in the same pro- 
portion. The writer is working to 
organize the wire workers, reorgan- 
ize the broom and whisk workers 
and the boot and shoe workers.— 
CLAUDE E. Peck. 
Waukegan.—The majority of local 
unions in this vicinity are located in 
Chicago and the following have sick 
benefits for their members—steam- 
fitters who are members of Local 
Union No. 597, plumbers through 
their international union. Bridge and 
structural iron workers have an acci- 
dent benefit. Employment is on the 
decrease. The cutting of the WPA 
rolls is putting a lot of mechanics and 
laborers out of work. Most of the 
building tradesmen are interested in 
the cooperative movement here. The 
employees of the Finnish Coopera- 
tive, the largest in Waukegan, are or- 
ganized. The situation in this county 
is pretty bad. The Waukegan News- 
Sun, the only daily paper in Lake 
county, is anti-union. This paper has 
a great influence on the public and 
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Headache 
Sour Stomach 
Muscular Fatigue 
Colds and Everyday 
Aches and Pains 


sparkling glass of Alka-Seltzer, should 
be your first glass of defense against the 
pain, misery and discomfort of common 
everyday aches and pains. 

Too much rich food—too much work or 
pleasure — too much eating, drinking or 
smoking — these are the common excesses 
that cause TOO MUCH ACID, and EX- 
CESS ACID usually goes hand in hand 
with Headaches, Acid Stomach, Distress 
of Colds and Muscular Aches and Pains. If 
you’re wise—you’ll alkalize. Take a spark- 
ling glass of Alka-Seltzer. It’s a pleasant, 
effervescent alkalizing solution and pain 
reliever. Alka-Seltzer was unknown seven 
years ago—today it is used by more than 
20 million people. All druggists have Alka- 
Seltzer in 30 and 60 cent size packages. 
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Chk alin 
Alka-Seltzer 











Step Out and 
Go Places Where 


PABST 
Gets the Call 





—FOR KEENER REFRESHMENT 


PABST BLUE RIBBON is the friendly beer for 
congenial company. It’s the lighter, brighter 
beer ... drier, zestier for keener refreshment. 
Nothing syrupy or heavy to 
slow up its invigorating ac- 
tion. It’s got a tang and 
lift you never tire of. Brewed 
to 95-year tradition of mas- 
ter skill... .S0, when you 
step out, demand BLUE 
RIBBON .. . the class of all 
beers, in a class by itself. 


PASS THE WORD 
YOU WANT 


Pabst BLUE RIBBON 


COPYRIGHT 1939, PABST SALES COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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to promote unionism here is a strug- 
gle with the press against us.— 
GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—As far as the writer 
knows none of the local unions pay 
sick benefits. All reports show in- 
creased employment with the building 
trades making good strides in this 
direction. The employees of one large 
paper mill are being organized.—A. J. 
ZOLLINGER. 

Evansville.—Bakery Workers 
Union No. 280 pays sick benefits. 
The Central Labor Union has joined 
with the Evansville Community Fund 
to raise money for the needy.—A. G. 
E. STONHEAD. 

Frankfort.—Barbers and meat cut- 
ters pay sick benefits. Teamsters 
Union No. 746 reports new agree- 
ments with wage increase. Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Union No. 
585 has signed new agreements 
carrying improved working conditions 
and vacations with pay. Industrial 
employment is holding steady with 
no noticeable increase. Committees 
from the central body are investi- 
gating the possibility of sponsoring a 
labor paper for local news. Build- 
ing trades local unions are interested 
in forming a building trades council 
for this county. The Levi Strauss 
Mfg. Company is violating agree- 
ment with our United Garment Work- 
ers Union No. 194. Conditions in 
this plant are very bad. The U. S. 
Hame plant is still fighting against 
the organization of its workers.— 
LesTER R. JACKSON. 

Kokomo.—Bartenders, barbers 
and movie operators have plans for 


the payment of sick benefits. Elec- 
tricians secured a wage increase of 
12% cents making their scale $1.12 %4 
cents an hour; painters and decorators 
10 cents, making their wage $1.00 per 
hour. Employment is decreasing. 
Movie operators are asking for a 10 
per cent wage increase.—H. E. Vin- 
CENT. 

Shelbyville—Laundry workers 
have signed agreement for one year. 
Carpenters signed agreements cover- 
ing four furniture plants effective for 
one year and carrying a § per cent 
increase in wages. All are preferen- 
tial shop agreements. Employment 
has increased since January 1, with un- 
employment checks in March 135 as 
against 470 in January. There is an 
active reinstatement program being 
put on at this time, with the carpen- 
ters getting about ten members a 
week—membership was about 150, 
now it is about 400. Stove mounters 
are making a drive for members. 
Mayor and city authorities are very 
anti-union. Unions are being fought 
by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants Association —Harry H. 
LIGHTFOOT. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—Teamsters have sick 
benefits for their members. Employ- 
ment is beginning to pick up with con- 
struction work opening up and we 
hope to use all union workers on these 
jobs. People here are more anxious 
to organize and get into unions. Glove 
workers and upholsterers have organi- 
zation activities in progress.—J. O. 
Jones. 

Des Moines.—Street Car Men’s 
Union No. 441 pay their members 
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Screens of Bronze 


Save you money every year... 
yet cost only 40¢ more 


This year and every year, 
screens of Anaconda Bronze 
Wire will save you money. 
This durable screening does 
not require painting, patch- 
ing or periodic replacement, 
becauseBronze can neverrust. 

Bronze screening always 
looks better, too. It with- 
stands rain and wear... 


with ordinary abuse remains 
tight and firm for years. And 
it is not expensive . . . costs 
only about 40¢ more per 
full length window. 

This Spring buy screens 
made of Anaconda Bronze 
Wire, which is of standard 
gauge and is used by lead- 
ing weavers of screen cloth. 
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Subsidiary of 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 











Just in time for Spring 
Modernization! 


The NEW “Standattd” Custom Built Flat Rim Sinks 





A NEW REDFLASH 
BOILER AND 
CORTO RADIA- 
TORS can banish 
your heating trou- 
bles. They will 
bring you 
trouble- free, 
money-saving 
comfort next 
winter and for 
years to come. 














@ Here are three beautiful, 

new “Standard” Sinks spe- 

cially made for individually 

designed kitchens. They al- 

low you extra leeway when 

poms cabinet-sink com- 
inations. 

The new “Standard” Cus- 
tom Hostess Sink has cast 
iron enameled drain boards, 
large 8” deep sink, and other 
features found in all Hostess 
Sinks. Modernize your 





kitchen with one of these 
smart “Standard” Sinks now! 


YOUR HEATING AND PLUMB- 
ING CONTRACTOR can give you 
full facts on AMERICAN Heating 
soviens ent and “Standard” Plumb- 
ing Fixtures—and arrange easy 
—a_ payments: No down pay- 
. no payments till August 
31st... up to 3 years to pay. 

Visit our exhibits at the New York 
World’s Fair & Golden Gate Exposition 


AmEBICAN 2 Standasd 






Rapiator ™ Saritany 
_— wa ae 


Boilers & Furnaces for Coal ,Oil,Gas - Radiators 
Plumbing Fixtures & Fittings - Air Conditios- 
ers * Coal & Gas Water Heaters * Copper Pipe& 
Fittings * Oi| Burners * Heating Accessories 
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sick benefits. Warehousemen, drivers 
for cabs, beer trucks and motor 
freight have secured agreements. The 
building trades in general have negoi- 
ated agreements with contractors 
carrying a slight increase in pay. We 
are organizing oil station attendants. 
Approximately 600 persons, repre- 
senting labor organizations and old 
age pension groups, attended a three 
and one-half hour session, sponsored 
by the Des Moines Industrial Coun- 
cil, and as a result resolutions were 
adopted opposing the 150 million dol- 
lar WPA cut.—JAMEsS W. SOUTTER. 

Sioux City—Street Car Men’s 
Union No. 779 provide sick benefits 
for their members. The last month 
has shown an increase in employment 
in the building trades. Because of the 
City Council’s friendliness to organ- 
ized labor, the local Chamber of 
Commerce tried to place the city un- 
der the Manager form of government 
but we put our shoulders to the wheel 
and beat them about three to one. 
Department stores and hotels are 
growing more hostile toward organ- 
ized labor.—L. E. GARNETT. 


KANSAS 


Kansas City.—Truck drivers pay 
death benefits and carpenters pay sick 
benefits. Employment is increasing 
slowly but steadily. We are proud to 
report that the Chamber of Com- 
merce is working with us.—Roy R. 
GRAHAM. 

Salina.—In a few trades employ- 
ment has picked up. Bricklayers are 
all working. The Butzer Packing 
plant is calling back men who were 
let out in January. Typographical 
Union has all members working. One 
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unit of the Shellabarger Mill is down 
and this causes unemployment among 
grain processors. All affiliates of the 
Central Labor Union have been busy 
for two weeks writing members of the 
Legislature and the Governor urging 
passage of the wage-hour bill to con- 
form with the federal law, and oppos- 
ing a bill called Anti-Syndicalism, 
which professes to outlaw sit-down 
strikes, but which in reality would pen- 
alize American Federation of Labor 
organizations and shackle organizers. 
Motion picture operators and typo- 
graphical unions have employers in 
their jurisdiction under contract 100 
per cent. Grain processors have taken 
in 67 new members during first two 
weeks of drive and have voted to 
send a representative to the national 
convention at Battle Creek, Mich. 
Several merchants who have always 
professed to be friends of organized 
labor have begun talking differently 
since a move was started to organize 
retail clerks. Sentiment is high against 
the C. I. O., but as favorable as ever 
toward the American Federation of 
Labor.—A. V. LUNDGREN. 


LOUISIANA 


Bastrop.—J ourneymen Barbers 
Union No. 964 and Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union No. 369 
provide sick benefits for their mem- 
bers. Bakery workers have secured 
an agreement with the Bastrop Bak- 
ing Company for a shorter work 
week, 5 per cent wage increase and 
the closed shop. Employment is 
rapidly decreasing. All of our indus- 
tries are closed and 1,967 have lost 
their jobs since January. These have 
drawn all of their unemployment in- 
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surance and conditions are bad. Laun- 
dry workers and chemical workers 
both have cooperatives but the em- 
ployees are not organized.—A,. A. 
JEANE. 

Shreveport.—Painters, electricians, 
bricklayers, truck drivers and motion 
picture operators provide sick bene- 
fits for their members. Truck drivers 
secured a new agreement. Employ- 
ment in the building trades is increas- 
ing. Building Trades and Construc- 
tion Council is getting trades which 
up to this time had not affiliated with 
them. Electricians and carpenters are 
coming in. We are too well organized 
for any anti-union sentiment to de- 
velop.—J. A. BRADLEY. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—Barbers, painters and 
decorators have sick benefits for their 
members. Local truck drivers have 
submitted new contracts carrying 
wage increase—at this writing one 
firm has signed up and several others 
have consented. Employment of 
building tradesmen on WPA is in- 
creasing. Private employment is de- 
creasing and is only slightly over 
over what it was a year ago. Public 
is becoming more union conscious.— 
EvuGENE J. CICONE. 

South Hadley Falls——lIn case of 
sickness or injury stationary firemen 
pay their members $5.00 a week for 
thirteen weeks in any one year. Em- 
ployment is increasing —MICHAEL J. 
McLain. 


MICHIGAN 
Kalamazoo.—Electricians pay sick 


benefits and theatrical stage em- 
ployees, while they do not have a sick 


benefit, take care of their members in 
time of sickness. Several large build- 
ings are going up under PWA and 
this gives work to many persons. Ef- 
forts are being made to organize the 
sheet metal workers. The building 
trades are going along in fine shape 
and there is a lot of building going 
on.—GEORGE HEATH. 


MISSOURI 


Moberly.—Bridge and structural 
iron workers, building tradesmen and 
retail clerks have organization cam- 
paigns in progress. New unions have 
been chartered of hotel and res- 
taurant employees, and bartenders, 
bakery and confectionery workers 
and meat cutters. Auto mechanics 
are negotiating agreements and hope 
to have the garages signed up 100 per 
cent shortly. We aim to make our 
city 100 per cent organized.—R. E. 
LEE. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Some progress has been 
made toward establishing a real Build- 
ing Trades Council. There has been 
a slight decrease in employment which 
should increase with Spring. Unions 
are interested in banking. We are en- 
deavoring to have a readjustment 
made in the WPA. There is a legis- 
lative tendency toward anti-union 
measures and increased anti-labor at- 
titude on the part of some of the city 
official. —Britr Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth.—We are negotiating 
with the National Gypsum Company 
for Federal Local Union No. 21604 
and have already secured the approval 
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Your Bell Telephone can take it! 


“Where IS that letter from... whoa! There goes the telephone!” 


..-because it stands harder knocks 
in Western Electric testing 


Bang! There it goes on the floor. This may happen to 
yours, no matter how you try to avoid it. You fear the 
worst. But the telephone continues its job of carrying 
your voice. 

Why? Because hard knocks in daily service were antici- 
pated in design and manufacture. That’s true of all Bell 
System telephone equipment made by Western Electric. 

Rigid “ built-to-take-it” standards and quality-producing 
craftsmanship are Western Electric’s contribution to bet- 
ter telephone service for you. 
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"Oh, Itworksaswellasever.” 
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of the company for a wage increase. 
We had a fairly good winter and em- 
ployment is slightly increasing. We 
are stimulating considerable union ac- 
tivity—JOHN P. O’BRIEN. 


NEW JERSEY 


Cedar Knolls.—Carpenters, paint- 
ers and electricians provide sick bene- 
fits for their members. Over 75 per 
cent are out of work and wages are a 
lot less than formerly. Workers are 
discouraged because of forced idle- 
ness.—AARON B. Losey. 

Newark.—Molders and bakers 
unions have sick benefits for their 
members. Furniture Workers Local 
Union No. 66 has extended its agree- 
ments with the Sprincolite and Master 
Craft Company and the National 
Chair Company for two years with 
the proviso that any wage increase in 
the Eastern District shall be retro- 
active. The agreements with the 
American Hair & Felt Company have 
been extended to July 31, 1940 with 
retention of 5 per cent wage increase 
to December 31, 1939, at which time 
a wage adjustment is to be made. 
Municipal employees are making an 
effort to have their pay increased.— 


OLIveR T. Woop. 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe.—Weavers, Fabric, Tie 
and Finishers Union No. 21720 signed 
an agreement with the Santa Fe Hand- 
woven Fabrics, Inc., on March 20. 
This is a good agreement for the 
Spanish speaking workers in this dis- 
trict as it is the first agreement of its 
kind in the history of Chimayo rugs 
and blankets, piece goods (plain and 
patterned) and neckties. This kind 


of weaving originated in our state and 
has become quite an industry. The 
McCrosson Hand Woven Textiles 
Company is one of the fairest firms in 
this district and they have been instru- 
mental in getting other employers to 
recognize the union. This company is 
to sign an agreement shortly which 
will be an example for the industry 
to try and meet. This closed shop 
agreement will allow this company to 
use the label. Employment is steadily 
increasing. This year promises to be 
a fair one for the building trades. 
Union label work is progressing well. 
All unions are busy with the next 
legislative program and are seeking 
ways and means to put representatives 
and senators in the Legislature who 
will support labor legislation. There 
is no definite open shop movement 
in the state as was the case a year 
ago.—O. G. WRIGHT. 


NEW YORK 


Ithacax—Plumbers, steamfitters 
and carpenters provide for sick bene- 
fits. No change in present wage scale 
is contemplated except that bricklay- 
ers, masons and plasterers are asking 
for an increase of 1214 cents an hour 
which would bring their scale up to 
$1.37% an hour. Employment is in- 
creasing. Weather conditions have 
prevented considerable construction. 
New unions of hod carriers, building 
and common laborers and teachers 
have been chartered. Efforts are be- 
ing made to form a union of chauf- 
feurs and to revive the hotel and res- 
taurant workers unions. There is in- 
creased union sentiment among resi- 


dents and working class —RICHARD 
D. WARDELL. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


E. Durham.—Both tobacco work- 
ers’ unions pay sick benefits to their 
members. The machinists union has 
signed a closed shop agreement with 
the Wrights Machine Shop reducing 
their hours from 50 to 40 a week 
with the pay to remain the same. 
Among the colored tobacco workers 
employment is decreasing. The Dur- 
ham Central Labor Union is spon- 
soring the annual Merchants and 
Manufacturers Parade of Progress. 
We will receive something like 20 
per cent of the gross receipts which 
should give us from $800 to $1,000. 
—W. M. BarseEe. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Engineers union pays 
dues during illness or injury. Printers 
pay a sick benefit. Benefits gained 
in agreements negotiated are confined 
to improved working conditions. Out- 
side construction work is on the up- 
grade. There has been a slight in- 
crease in the working force of manu- 
facturing plants.—H. D. Jones. 


Canton.—T he following unions 
pay sick benefits—Truck Drivers 
Union No. 92, Milk Drivers Union 
No. 113 and Bus Drivers Union No. 
489. Painters, sheet metal workers 
and building trades unions have 
signed new contracts maintaining the 
old wage structure. Employment is 
increasing in all trades. Unions have 
been chartered of roofers and project 
workers on WPA. There is some 
agitation for anti-union sentiment but 
the Canton Federation of Labor and 
the Stark Tri-County Building Trades 
Council so far have been able to curb 
activities along this line—HENry E. 
MARTIN. 

Marion.—Painters, bartenders and 
metal tradesmen are actively organiz- 
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ing. The writer secured an agreement 
with Stones Grill which carries the 
closed shop, 20 per cent wage in- 
crease and one day off a week. This 
grill formerly worked employees seven 
days a week. The Central Labor 
Union is getting the organized unions 
firmly on their feet and then is going 
out to unionize the unorganized. Our 
central body takes an active part in 
all civic enterprises. We are checking 
up on companies having government 
contracts to see if they live up to 
the Walsh-Healey Act.—Cuirr B. 
WELCH. 


OKLAHOMA 


Enid.—Sickness or distress is gen- 
erally taken care of through passing 
the hat. Several state and govern- 
ment projects are getting ready to 
start and we are looking forward to 
more work.—Leroy L. BEACH. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harrisburg.—Retail clerks are 
having an election to determine which 
union shall be legitimate to represent 
the members. If successful in estab- 
lishing the American Federation of 
Labor clerks union, it will lead to the 
revival of Retail Clerks Union No. 
1418 and will make it easier to or- 
ganize the Atlantic:and Pacific Tea 
Stores and the American Stores. The 
teamsters now have 100 per cent 
barns in this territory. By winning 
the election held March to the bak- 
ery and confectionery workers union 
should be in line for a nice agreement 
at the Hershey Chocolate Company. 
This was a blow for the CIO. A spe- 
cial committee is working hard for a 
Labor Temple to house the Central 
Labor Union. There is a better feel- 
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ing among all groups at present than 
has existed for sometime. We are 
gaining members constantly for all 
groups. Unemployment benefits are 
paid promptly.—Raymonp E. 
STRALEY. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Auto Mechanics 
Union No. 1017 voluntarily donate 
to a sick benefit fund. This donation 
is paid to sick members after the sec- 
ond week. The New England Trans- 
portation Company granted a 5 per 
cent voluntary wage increase to all 
mechanical department employees. 
Employment is slowly but steadily in- 
creasing. A speaker gave a very in- 
teresting talk on Consumer Coopera- 
tives at a recent meeting of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, which is the first at- 
tempt to create interest along this line. 
A committee was appointed to try 
and dispose of 50,000 shares of stock 
at $1.00 per share to start actual 
operation. The membership of Auto 
Mechanics Union No. 1017 has in- 
creased 100 per cent since December 
1, 1938. Members of Local No. 251 
of Truck Drivers are on strike seek- 
ing a three-year agreement with wage 
increases and other conditions. All 
interstate trucks are tied up and some 
factories have closed due to lack of 
material—ELwIN S. PAINE. 


TEXAS 


Houston.—Organizing activities 
are in progress by laundry workers, 
warehouse employees and dock work- 
ers. Produce workers secured an 
agreement carrying the closed shop 
and 15 per cent wage increases.—J. A. 
EVANS. 
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UTAH 


Salt Lake City—Culinary Alliance 
No. 815 pays sick benefits as do Bar- 
tenders Union No. 721. Local Union 
No. B-57 of the Electricians signed 
a contract with the Utah Power and 
Light Company covering all their 
members and giving them a wage in- 
crease. This is a very good agree- 
ment. Employment in the building 
trades is increasing. We should have 
a better year than we have had for 
a number of years due to increased 
activities, both through PWA con- 
tracts and private building. Service 
trades will have the usual Spring in- 
crease. We have a number of credit 
unions and in the most successful ones 
the members are working in bona fide 
labor unions. Considerable activity 
is being carried on by the building 
trades in increasing their membership 
throughout the state. Labor was very 
active in the legislative session and 
maintained its present gains. In the 
writer’s opinion the anti-union senti- 
ment insofar as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is concerned is decreas- 
ing. —PAUL PETERSON. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—Sick benefits are paid 
to their members by Carpenters Union 
No. 1665, Railway Carmen No. 191, 
and No. 190, Moving Picture Oper- 
ators No. 513 and Machinists Lodge 
No. 580. Employment as a whole 
seems to be increasing, especially in 
the building trades. The Virginia Em- 
ployment Service reports for District 
No. 1 (this area) 1,493 persons have 
been placed in jobs during Jan- 
uary and February. Waitresses are 
still on strike at the George Mason 
Hotel. They are being assisted by the 
writer and the Central Labor Union 
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and we expect to soon reach an agree- 
ment. There is a certain anti-union 
feeling in the stores and small places 
of business that is hard to overcome. 
—VERNON H. Marsu. 

Lynchburg.—There is a tendency 
to reduce wages. Workers are laid 
off in some factories while many oth- 
ers are only on part time. There has, 
however, been a slight increase in em- 
ployment. Of the 150 employees of 
the Marks Myers plant in Richmond 
140 have signed up with the United 
Garment Workers’ Union.—SALLIE 
D. CLINEBELL. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—Our Carpenters’ 
Union paid sick benefits previous to 
the depression. Many renewals of 
agreements are being made by the 
teamsters and chauffeurs. Employ- 
ment in the building trades has in- 
creased greatly—in fact we have had 
a shortage of bricklayers. Organiza- 
tion activity is continuous with all 
unions. Sentiment is increasingly in 
favor of unionism.—T HOMAS CAIRNS. 

Charleston.—Cooks and Waiters 
Local Union No. 242 has been chart- 
ered in Charleston and a Federal 
Labor Union in Elinor. Efforts are 
being made to have a united garment 
workers union here. Preparations are 
being made for the convention of the 
West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor at Wheeling and we are also 
busy with a legislative program for 
the protection of labor.—Epwin F. 
Ho.MEs. 

Fairmont.—New charters have 
been issued for unions of electrical 
workers and common laborers and 
these two crafts are actively engaged 
in furthering their membership. Label 
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League and Building Trades Council 
are both working to increase their 
afhliates—EARLE E. Cox. 


Huntington.—Plumbers, truck and 
taxi drivers pay sick benefits; carpen- 
ters pay death benefits. The Old Style 
District Company signed an agree- 
ment with truck drivers carrying bet- 
ter working conditions. Two construc- 
tion companies have signed up with 
the building trades. Employment in 
this line is increasing. Sentiment has 
greatly changed and Huntington to- 
day is very much union-minded.— 
GEORGE WOOTEN. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville—Retail Clerks Union 
No. 1139 signed contract with the 
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Freight Outlet Store No. 4 which 
calls for a 17 per cent wage increase. 
Employment is holding steady. 
Unions are now concerned with local 
elections. We are sponsoring one can- 
didate for the City Council. Local 
No. 721 of the theatrical stage em- 
ployees has been chartered covering 
Elkhorn, Delavan, Lake Geneva and 
Burlington.—Car. E. BuNCE. 

Welch.—Members of the Central 
Labor Union have been approached 
by the Hospitalization Association 
with plans for group hospitalization. 
Beginning 1939 employment began 
slowly to increase. We are actively 
organizing the miners in all parts of 
this district into the Progressive 
Miners Association—HucGu But- 
LER. 
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